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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


From portrait painted for the White House by Daniel Huntington, a copy of which 
by Carl Rakemann hangs in the Hayes Memorial Building. 


(399) 








THE DEDICATION OF THE HAYES MEMORIAL 
AT SPIEGEL GROVE, FREMONT, OHIO, 
TUESDAY, MAY 380, 1916. 


Memorials of our greatest statesmen have taken many forms 
and had their rise through various agencies. Mount Vernon, the 
home of Washington, was rescued from oblivion by a private 
association whose rules and fees still control its view by the public. 
Lincoln’s modest home in Springfield, Ill., and “The Hermitage,” 
the home of Jackson in Nashville, Tenn., are now in charge of 
local societies. The Grant, Garfield and McKinley memorials 
were made possible only through continuous and urgent appeals 
to a generous public. The Hayes Memorial is unique in that the 
beautiful home and grove, together with the valuable library and 
collections have been given to the State, for the absolutely free 
use of the public, the only condition being that a fireproof build- 
ing be erected in the Grove to house the treasures. 

Spiegel Grove, the much-loved home of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, a beautiful twenty-five acre grove of native forest trees 
was, some years ago, presented to the State of Ohio, for the use 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, by Colo- 
nel Webb C. Hayes, together with the library and collections of 
his father, as a memorial to his parents. In the language of the 
circular of the Archeological and Historical Society, issued in 
1898, five years after the death of its former president, “this 
offer of the family is unusual for its liberality and most worthy 
of commendation for the filial desire it expresses to perpetuate 
the memorial to loved and honored parents.” 

The years of planning and erecting this building were cheered 
and interwoven by filial remembrance, a vision and a sure faith 
in the present accomplishment. Every memorial should in some 
way be the accumulation and interpretation of the facts, beliefs, 
character and deeds which made up the life of the person com- 
memorated. The Hayes Memorial possesses in marked degree 
this beauty of association as well as an absolute beauty. Round 
the memory of the President and Mrs. Hayes, as flesh and blood 
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round the bone, are gathered whatever devoted family and friends 

could bring to illuminate the past, not only of their private lives 

and poignant personalities, but of the century of years, rich in 
history, running back from present 
days. 

The following invitation announced 
the formal opening of the Hayes Me- 
morial Building to the public, special 
invitations being sent to former State 
Senator T. A. Dean of Fremont, and 
former Governor Judson Harmon, 
who were so active in securing the 
provision for the erection of the fire- 
proof building required under the 
terms of the gift; and to President 
Wilson, Secretary of State Lansing, 
Secretary of War Baker, and Sena- 

tors Pomerene and Harding: 





The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
requests the pleasure of your presence 
at the dedication of 
The Hayes Memorial Library and Museum 
erected in 
The Spiegel Grove State Park, Fremont, 
in honor of 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
Nineteenth President of the United States 
on Tuesday afternoon 
May thirtieth, 
Nineteen hundred and sixteen 
Spiegel Grove. 
Fremont, Ohio 











Memorial Day, Tuesday, May 30th, 1916, began with all the 
fresh charm of a May morning. Fremont, the scene of so many 
historic celebrations in the past, was in gala attire. The Ohio 
Archeological_and Historical Society had at the annual meeting 
designated the day for the dedication of the Hayes Memorial 
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Building, and the committee on Spiegel. Grove had made careful 
plans therefor. The members of the Society were cheered by the 
interest displayed by the citizens of Fremont. As the result of a 
communication from his Honor, Mayor Kinney, to the City Coun- 
cil, the latter body appointed a committee consisting of Council- 
men Schwartz and Zimmerman to act with the Mayor as chair- 
man, which committee attended the meeting of the Fremont 
Chamber of Commerce which organization appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of E. C. Gast, W. H. Schwartz and R. E. Ervin. 
The Mayor also appointed a Citizens’ committee of bankers and 
editors, of which John M. Sherman was chairman, in the follow- 
ing communication : 
FREMONT, Ou1I0, May 25, 1916. 

Hon. JoHn M. SHERMAN, 

Fremont, Ohio. 


DEAR SIR: | 
Fremont is to be honored on next Tuesday by many notable 
guests and we, as a city, should not be unmindful of their 


presence. 

With this in view, and as an appreciation of the State’s recog- 
nition of Fremont and her distinguished dead; also recognizing 
the munificence of Colonel Webb C. Hayes, who made possible 
the perpetual memorial and park, as a reminder to the coming 
generations, I feel it but fitting and proper that as the executive 
head of Fremont I should appoint a special committee to represent 
the city. 

This committee to co-operate with the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical society, the Chamber of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations having part in the dedicatory ceremonies. ve 

The Chamber of Commerce has arranged for an excep- 
tionally capable committee of business men and it is my desire 
that the banking and newspaper interests, on account of their con- 
nections and wide acquaintance, be recognized and represented. 
It is, therefore, with very great pleasure that I ask you to serve 
on this special reception and arrangement committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Geo. KINNEY, 
Mayor. 
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The local committees appointed by the City Council, the Fre- 
mont Chamber of Commerce and the Mayor, assisted the Archzo- 
logical Society and its local committee of life members—Basil 
Meek, I. T. Fangboner and Miss Lucy E. Keeler—in carrying 
out the comprehensive program which included not only an ampli- 
fied Decoration Day program but also the dedication of memerial 
windows which had been placed by Colonel Hayes in memory of 
his father’s connection with the Eugene Rawson Post, of the 
Grand Army, and of Croghan Lodge of Odd Fellows, which he 
had joined in 1849 when Fremont was known as Lower San- 
dusky. These parts of the program were in addition to the reg- 
ular dedicatory exercises of the Memorial Building by the Ar- 
chzological Society. 

Colonel Hayes, acting for the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society, extended a personal invitation through 
Superintendent Timmons and the Rev. Fathers O’Hare and 
Reiken to the school children of the public and parochial 
schools, to make an inspection of the Memorial Building in 
the early morning, while en route to decorate the graves of the 
soldier dead in the cemeteries. An invitation was extended also 
to the members of Croghan Lodge, I. O. O. F., to dedicate a 
memorial window to the lodge; and the following letters were 
sent to the commander of Eugene Rawson Post and the 23rd 
Regiment Association. 


“SPIEGEL Grove, FREMONT, Onto, May 23, 1916. 


Comrade JAMEs A. GILLMOR, 

Commander Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R. 
DEAR SIR: 

The trustees of the Ohio Archeological Society have received 
from Col. Webb C. Hayes in commemoration of his father’s 
connection with Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R., an illuminated 
Memorial window of the Grand Army badge in colors with the 
date, 11 May, 1881, on which he joined Eugene Rawson Post, 
G. A. R. 

The trustees after conference with you and others have re- 
served the period from 11:00 a. m. to 12:00 a. m., for the exclu- 
sive use of the members of Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R., and 
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all soldiers of the War for the Union for an inspection of the 
Memorial Building and such exercises in connection with a dedi- 
cation of Eugene Rawson Post Memorial window or such other 
exercises incident to Memorial Day as the Eugene Rawson Post 
may desire, including the use of the speakers’ stand erected for 
the regular Dedicatory Exercises of the Hayes Memorial Library 
and Museum by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, beginning at 1:30 p. m. 

While it was the desire of the donor to give the members 
of Eugene Rawson Post and the surviving soldiers of the War 
for the Union the first opportunity to visit the Memorial Build- 
ing after its completion and before its formal dedication by the 
Society, it was found that this could not be done at an earlier 
hour on Decoration Day without interfering with the hallowed 
custom of strewing flowers over the graves of the honored dead, 
and that the hour mentioned, 11:00 a. m. to 12:00 a. m., could be 
utilized after the ceremonies in the cemeteries and‘ was the only 
hour available prior to the formal exercises which would occupy 
the entire time after 1:30 p. m. 

The surviving members of General Hayes’ old Regiment, the 
23rd Ohio, have been invited to be present during this hour for 
an inspection of the building and later information from Gov- 
ernor Willis indicated his presence with them at the Memorial 
Building also in the morning prior to his departure for Elyria 
to attend a G. A. R. meeting early in the afternoon. 


Very respectfully, 


The Ohio State Archeological & Historical Society, 
By E. P. Frencu, Asst. Curator and Librarian. 


SPIEGEL GROVE, FREMONT, OuI0, May 8, 1916. 


BENJAMIN KILLAN, 
Secretary 23rd Regiment Assn., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Dear Lieut. KILLAN: 


The Hayes Memorial Library and Museum will be dedicated 
on Tuesday, May 30th, at 1:30 p. m., by the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, of which it is a branch. 
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The President, Secretary of War, and United States Sena- 
tors from Ohio have been especially invited, in addition to which 
the Society has issued a number of invitations to citizens of 
Ohio. 

It is not definitely known whether the President can come, 
but the exercises will be conducted by Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
of Oberlin, President of The Ohio State Archzological. and His- 
torical Society. 

In the Museum, we have gathered together many, nearly all, 
of my father’s war relics which were so intimately associated 
with the Twenty-third Regiment, and the presence of the mem- 
bers of the regiment would be especially appreciated by Mrs. 
Hayes and myself, and in fact by all of my father’s family. 

The morning New York Central train leaves Cleveland rather 
early, but the comrades can catch a returning train at 3:32 p. m. 
and 5:55 p. m. 

If the President comes, there will, of course, be a very large 
gathering, in which case, we must ask the indulgence of the 
members of the Regiment, and request that they make themselves 
known, as we desire to have them take luncheon with us as soon- 
as it can be arranged. 

As you are probably aware, ever since my father’s death, 
I have had forwarded a wreath for the Twenty-third monument, 
direct to the Superintendent of Woodlawn Cemetery, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for want of a better address. I presume it has been re- 
ceived regularly, although I have had no direct advices. 

In this connection, I wish to express again the sincere thanks 
of the members of my father’s family for the wreaths which have 
been sent to place over the graves of my parents. 

The family monument, a new granite. base which contains 
the caskets, has been erected on a knoll in Spiegel Grove, and this 
would undoubtedly be another object of interest to the surviving 
members of the grand old regiment. 

With sincere regards, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
Wess C. Hayes. 
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DEDICATION OF THE HAYES MEMORIAL. 


8:00 A. M. 


9:30 A. M. 


11:00 A. M. 


MORNING PROGRAM. 


The Memorial Building will be thrown open at 8 o’clock 

A. M., for the exclusive use of the schcol children and 

teachers of the Public Schools, headed by the Light Guard 

Band, and of St. Ann’s and St. Joseph’s Parochial Schools, 

headed by the Woodman Band, on their way to the ceme- 

teries to decorate the graves of the soldiers. Firing squad 

and a special committee from the G. A. R. will be con- 

veyed by autos to Spiegel Grove State Park, St. Joseph 

and Calvary and Oakwood cemeteries. Members of the 

G. A. R. and Woman’s Relief Corps to Oakwood by 

Trolley Car, returning to Spiegel Grove by autos. 

Croghan Lodge and the Uniform Rank and other members 

of the I. O. O. F. will leave their headquarters, Front and 

State streets, headed by Woodman Band and march to 

Spiegel Grove. 

Music by Light Guard Band. 

Meeting called to order by John M. Sherman, Esq., and 

presentation of his Excellency, the Honorable Frank B. 

Willis, Governor of Ohio. 

Exercises Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R. 

Assembly called to order by Comrade Jas. A. Gillmor, 

Commander of Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R. 

Address by the Rev. A. C. Shuman, of Tiffin. 

Dedication of Eugene Rawson Post Memorial Window in 
the Hayes Memorial. 

Exercises Croghan Lodge I. O. O. F. 

Assembly called to order by G. L. Roach, Noble Grand. 

Prayer by W. D. Pearce, Vice Grand. 

Address by Meade G. Thraves, Esq., Historian Croghan 

Lodge. 

Address by Ivor Hughes, Esq., Past Grand Master. 

Benediction by J. E. Courtney, Chaplain. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM, 2 P. M, 


Meeting called to order by Prof. G. Frederick Wright, President 
of the Ohio State Archzxological and Historical Society. 

Invocation by the Rev. J. C. Roberts, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Fremont. 

Song by the Col. George Croghan Chapter, Daughters of American 
Revolution and the Fremont Church Choirs, led by Prof. Alfred Arthur, 
Leader 23rd Ohio Regiment Band, accompanied by the Woodman Band. 
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Welcome by His Honor, George Kinney, Mayor of Fremont. 

Address by Charles. Richard Williams, of Princeton, N. J., 
biographer of Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Song by the Col. George Croghan Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution and Fremont Church Choirs, led by Prof. Alfred 
Arthur, Leader 23rd Ohio Regiment Band, accompanied by the Woodman 
Band. 

Remarks by the Honorable Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
representing the President of the United States. 

* Remarks by the Honorable Frank B. Willis, Governor of Ohio. 

Remarks by United States Senator, Atlee Pomerene. 

t Remarks by United States Senator, Warren G. Harding. 

Remarks by the Honorable Arthur W. Overmyer, Congressman 
from the 13th Ohio District. 

Lieutenant General S. B. M. Young, U. S. A., commander-in-chief 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, of which Rutherford B. 
Hayes was commander-in-chief at the time of his death, represented by 
Captain Alexis Cope. 

Remarks—Hon. James E. Campbell, former Governor of Ohio, 
Trustee Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 

Remarks by Capt: Elias R. Monfort, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, represented by Past Department Com- 
mander, Gen. J. Kent Hamilton. 

23rd Ohio Regiment Association of which Rutheriord B. Hayes 
was President from its organization after the Antietam Campaign in 
1862 until his death, represented by Captain John S. Ellen, President. 

Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R., of which .Rutherford -B. Hayes 
became a member May 11, 1881, represented by James A. Gillmor, 
Commander. 

Sandusky County Bar Association of which Rutherford B. Hayes 
became a member in 1845, at Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, represented 
by Basil Meek, Esq., President. 

Croghan Lodge, I. O. O. F., of which Rutherford B. Hayes became 
a member 17th of September, 1849, at Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, 
Ohio, represented by Meade G. Thraves, Esq. 

Birchard Library Association, of which Rutherford B. Hayes was 
President from its organization in 1873 until his death, represented by 
Charles Thompson, President. 

Sandusky County Pioneer and Historical Society, of which 





*In the morning program. 

tA telegram of appreciation and regrets at unavoidable absence. 
read by former Lieutenant-Governor F. W. Treadway, Trustee O. S .A. 
and H. S. 
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Rutherford B. Hayes became a member at its organization, 6th of June, 
1874, represented by I. H. Burgoon, President. 

Benediction by Rev. E. M. O’Hare, rector of St. Ann’s Catholic 
Church. 


» SPIEGEL GROVE. 


At the Haye’ residence, the hosts, Colonel and Mrs. Webb 
C. Hayes assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Birchard A. Hayes of Toledo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott R. Hayes of New York, Mrs. Fanny Hayes 
Smith of Washington, and a nephew, William P. Hayes of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., received their distinguished guests. First in the day 
came the children from the public and parochial schools, some 
two thousand strong, marching in order and each carryifig a flag,) 
a moving and inspiring sight. 

Not far from the residence, on the beautiful knoll to the 
south, stands the monument in the base of which repose the re- 
mains of the President and Mrs. Hayes, and this spot was one of 
the points of pilgrimage throughout the day. After the death of 
his wife, in 1889, President Hayes devoted much thought to the 
design and construction of a simple monument which was con- 
structed of Dummerston (Vermont) granite, from the quarries 
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now located on the ancestral farm to which his’ parents, Ruther- 
ford Hayes of Brattleboro and Sophia Birchard of Fayetteville, 
moved upon their marriage in 1812 and occupied until their mi- 
gration to Delaware, Ohio, in 1817 where they lived ever after- 
ward and where the future president was born, Oct. 4, 1822. 
The monument was erected in Oakwood Cemetery, but in April, 
1915, the bodies of the President and Mrs. Hayes and the monu- 





Monument designed and erected by Rutherford B. Hayes, after the 
death of Lucy Webb Hayes in 1889, of Vermont Granite from the farm 
from which his parents migrated from West Dummerston, Vermont, 
to Delaware, Ohio, in 1817. The caskets were placed in a granite block 
12x20 feet, which was then sealed and the monument brought from 
Oakwood Cemetery and placed on this new granite base on The Knoll 
in the Spiegel Grove State Park in April, 1915. 
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ment were transferred to Spiegel Grove. Beautiful evergreen 
trees and shrubs screen the knoll which is further enclosed with 
a tall iron fence. The gate was opened on Memorial day, and the 
Fremont school children strewed a profusion of beautiful flowers 
upon the base of the monument. Following an annual custom, a 
beautiful wreath of white lilies was placed there by representa- 
tives of the 23rd O. V. I., General Hayes’ old regiment. Flags 
intermingled their colors with the floral tributes. __ ; 

Governor Willis arrived at Spiegel Grove at 10:30 o’clock 
and was greeted with cheers and applause, and a crowd imbued 
with patriotic and civic enthusiasm. The G. A. R. having com- 
pleted their exercises at the cemeteries took their places on the 
stand erected on the lawn in front of the residence, and to mark 
their entrance the band played the Star Spangled Banner. 

John M. Sherman, in well-chosen remarks introduced Gov- 
ernor Willis: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, and Children of the Fremont Schools: 


This is Memorial Day; a day which has long since become 
a part of our national life, a day on which we not only decorate 
the graves of our noble and patriotic dead, but consecrate our 
lives anew, to the service of our country and to the service of our 
fellow men. 

This year the day has an added interest for all of us. We 
stand within the shadow of a Memorial, made possible by the 
generous gifts of the state and of a loyal son, which is to be 
dedicated today to the memory of a man, who was one of God’s 
noblemen ; loved by all the people of this city, honored by the state 
and elevated to the highest position of honor and power in the 
gift of the nation. 

A man whose private life was so pure, whose army life was 
so patriotic and whose political life was so clean and conscien- 
tious, that his star gains added lustre as the years go by. 

Three times the people of Ohio elected General Hayes their 
governor, and at the dedication of this Memorial it seems fitting 
and proper that the chief executive of this state should be the first 
one to speak. . 

I therefore have the honor of presenting to you, the Hon- 
orable Frank B. Willis, governor of Ohio, who will address you. 
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GOVERNOR WILLIS’ ADDRESS. 


Governor Willis spoke as follows: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is indeed a rare privilege to be present and take a part in 
these interesting exercises on a day set apart in honor of our 
patriotic dead; to be invited to join 
in this commemoration of one whose 
private life was an inspiration and 
whose public service was a benedic- 
tion. 

On this historic ground you have 
today united in this splendid celebra- 
tion which has its impressive lesson 
for all of the multitude here assem- 
bled. I rejoice to see in the van of 
these ceremonies those who valiantly 
marched forth to battle for liberty and 
union and the perpetuation of our 
Republic, the boys in blue of ’61 to ’65 
who foilowed the flag through the 
stress of war and gave the nation under God a new birth of 
freedom. 

I have the sanction of history when I speak of them as the 
boys in blue. These gray veterans who survive, the most inspir- 
ing faces and forms in all this vast assembly, were the boys of 
fifty-five years ago, the blush of youth on their cheeks, the light 
of hope and valor in their eyes and in their hearts the patriotic 
devotion to country that carried them down to the sunny South- 
land to preserve the Union “one and indivisible.” 

We forget sometimes that, of the 2,778,304 enlistments in 
the armies of, the United States for service in the Civil War, 
1,151,438 had not reached the age of nineteen years, and 2,159,798 
were not yet twenty-three years old. Only 62,533 of all that vast 
enlistment were more than twenty-six years of age. I, therefore, 
speak advisedly of those who wore the blue as “boys.” Their 
example will stimulate succeeding generations of American youth 
to respond to their country’s call and follow the flag in support 
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of a cause that, like the judgment of the Lord, is true and right- 
eous altogether. 

A young Greek, musing on the battle plain of Marathon two 
thousand years ago, exclaimed, “The trophies of Miltiades will 
not let me sleep.” Julius Caesar, in the presence of a monument 
to Alexander the Great, who at the age of thirty-two had con- 
quered the world, was inspired to carry the arms of the Roman 
legions to the confines of ancient Gaul. The examples of the pa- 
triot Tell and Arnold Winkelried “made way for liberty” to other 
times and distant lands. 

The deeds of these veterans and their comrades who have 
passed to eternity will live in the hearts they leave behind to 
remotest posterity, and raise about the citadel of our liberties a 
rampart that shall not yield to war and wasting time. It is well 
for the veteran defenders of the Union to assemble here today 
and all over this broad land, that prattling childhood may treasure 
them and their deeds in memory and that we all may reflect with 
gratitude upon their contribution to the perpetuity and prestige 
and glory of our Republic. 

With each returning year the ranks of the grand army grow 
thinner. The step of the veteran is less elastic, the form more 
bent, and the temples are whitened with the snows of winter. 


“Every year they’re marching slower; 
Every year they’re stooping lower; 
Every year the lilting music stirs the hearts of older men. 
Every year the flags above them 
Seem to bend and bless and love them, 
As if grieving for the future when they’ll never march again.” 


In years they are now old men, but in spirit and devoted 
patriotism they are as young as when in the early sixties they 
bade good-bye to parents and sweetheart and wife and child and 
marched away “to the grand, wild music of war.” 

I need not urge the youth of this generation to emulate the 
patriotic example and the heroic service of the old guard, who 
approach life’s sunset under the flag they saved and amid the 
plaudits of their grateful countrymen. Their monument is the 
more perfect union crowned with liberty universal. They made 
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good the declaration of independence and struck thé shackles 
from the slave; they invested with a new meaning our starry 
emblem. As we see its folds unrolled upon the fragrance laden 
air of this sacred day, we shall do well to take to heart the les- 
sons that it teaches. The blue speaks of truth and the loyalty of 
our citizenship; the white of purity and the devotion of our 
patriotic women; the red of valor, the crimson flow of the pa- 
triot’s blood poured out as a libation upon the altar of his 
country,—valor and purity side by side, moving on to a national 
destiny as high as heaven and fadeless as the stars. : 

While this is to the young a day of inspiration, it is also to 
many of us a day of retrospection and sacred memories. Some 
are thinking of mothers, who with breaking hearts cheered hus- 
bands as they marched away and then went bravely and reso- 
lutely to work to care for the children left in the home. Of 
such an one well has the poet said: 


“The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
*Mid little ones who weep and wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, — 
What though her heart be rent asunder; 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around her rattle — 
Has shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle!” 


I have in mind a little log cabin on the Olentangy, in Dela- 
ware county. When the father of the family was with the boys 
in blue down on the tented field, the mother worked to support 
the children and pay the interest on a mortgage, while she listened 
with forebodings, but a brave heart, to the news that was echoed 
back from the battlefield. She kept the fires burning on the 
hearth of home and welcomed back with joy the war-worn soldier 
when the Union legions melted into the ranks of peace. 

But today our thoughts center here in this beautiful grove, 
whose fame is nation wide, and in the home that is for all time 
enshrined in the affectionate regard of the people of Ohio. 

The county of Sandusky occupies a conspicuous place in our 
history. For more than a century the story of the heroic defense 
of Fort Stephenson by Major Croghan against the British has 
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thrilled the youth of America. From pioneer days the sons of this 
region have gone forth to win enduring fame in the service of 
their country. Their ashes hallow the earth above which we have 
raised monuments to'commemorate their valor and-patriotism. 
Not far away, in a church-yard at Clyde, sleeps. gallant General 
McPherson, who fell in the battle of Atlanta, while close by, is 
the grave of George Burton Meek, the first native-born Amer- 
ican who fell in the Spanish-American War. In the beautiful 
cemetery of this city rests_all that was mortal of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, general in the Civil War, thrice governor of Ohio, and 
before the conclusion of his last term elected president of the 
United States. From the White House he returned to Spiegel 
Grove, where he lived the life of the modest model’ American 
citizen in the ideal American home. 


I shall not enter upon any extended sketch of the life and 
services of this eminent Ohioan. That has been reserved for the 
biographer and historian. It may not be out of place, however, 
to speak of his fidelity to civic duty and every public trust. These 
virtues, indeed, are in large measure within the attainment of all. 
They are not rare, but they are of such transcendent importance 
and worth that their conspicuous exemplification in one who has 
risen to the highest place within the gift of the people is more 
beneficent than the achievements of genius in lifting the multi- 
tude to higher planes of life and service. 


Others surpassed Hayes at the bar, though he was an able 
lawyer. Others ranked higher in the army, but there was no 
better soldier than he, and his wounds attested his courage and 
gallantry. In Congress and on the hustings we have heard more 
gifted orators, yet he always spoke effectively and frequently 
swayed the judgment of his hearers when others by rhetorical 
flights pleased only the fancy. Others made larger claims to 
constructive statesmanship and administrative reform, but his 
state papers are of a high order; he took advanced ground on the 
isthmian question that has assumed new importance since the 
opening of the Panama Canal; he was an early and earnest ad- 
vocate of civil service reform and in his inaugural address gave 
courageous utterance to a truth that gathers new force with 
every passing year: 
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“He serves his party best who serves his country best.” 

No party leader ever uttered a nobler sentiment. It is an 
ideal for all who are charged with the administration of state 
affairs. It deserves a place with the laconics of the antique 
world. 

He was sincerely interested in every enterprise with which 
he was officially associated. An appointment to a position on a 
committee or a board, however humble, was never to him an 
empty honor. He was always remarkably regular in attendance at 
meetings and freely gave his time and thought to the transaction 
of the business in hand. After he had been president of the 
United States he was an active member on the boards of trustees 
of a number of colleges and for years president of the National 
Prison Association. He served Ohio as president of the State 
Archeological and Historical Society and by appointment of the 
governor as trustee of the Ohio State University. He was deeply 
interested in manual training and his last public address was on 
this subject. He was a pioneer in the movement that has broad- 
ened out into the vocational education of today which is finding its 
way into the schools all over our land. Assuredly he has given 
us and the world a noble and inspiring example of the unselfish 
and uplifting service that even an ex-president of the Republic 
may perform when he returns to the ranks of his fellow citizens. 


His home life is a theme upon which we are tempted to 
dwell, but that is not necessary. It is known to the world. Who 
has not heard of the partner of all his joys and triumphs, the good 
and gracious Lucy Webb Hayes, whether in or out of the White 
House, the first lady of the land? No words of mine can ade- 
quately portray her noble character or express the esteem and 
love that hallow her memory. From the hospitals of the battle- 
field to the cozy room yonder where the grim messenger found 
her plying the needle ina work. of love, she was the friend and 
comforter of all who knew her. 


It is fitting that this home, hallowed by- two such spirits, 
should be preserved and cherished by the state that they, loved 
so well, and that this memorial building, which we dedicate today, 
should be the permanent repository of the literature of Ohio and 
the middle west which General Hayes collected with discriminat- 

Vol. XXV —27 . 
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ing care and which his children in a liberal and patriotic spirit 
have transferred to the keeping of our commonwealth. 

May the gratitude of our entire citizenship continually bless 
this consecrated spot. May they in larger numbers turn their 
thoughts and steps hither as the years pass by. With the annual 
return of this day may they bear to this leafy grove their gar- 
lands of flowers, fair emblems of faith and hope, mementoes of 
sympathy and love, “sweet prophecies of the resurrection.” 


Comrade James A. Gillmor, Commander of Eugene Rawson 
Post, then introduced the Rev. A. C. Shuman of Tiffin, who 
spoke as follows: 

We can scarcely realize that fifty-five years ago this country 
was on the verge of ruin, with two governments, each represent- 
ing different political and economic ideals, the north with its 
wonderful industrial wealth and the south with its agricultural 
empire. But we can recognize the awful crisis that confronted 
the citizens. We were divided and no one could perceive what 
the outcome would be. 

The people were not so well acquainted, they misunderstood 
each other and were prejudiced by literature, exaggerating condi- 
tions and by politicians, who spread their doctrines of sectionalism 
for gain. And then came the awful shock of battle, when thou- 
sands and thousands were called to face death through the long 
years of carnage that followed. 

There were 2,265 actual engagements. Time and again 
these men we honor today were called upon to dare death through 
an average of eleven battles a week. It is almost beyond compre- 
hension that there were 2,277,374 men called upon to fight for 
the unity of the nation, of which Ohio’s quota was 313,318. 

That the undying loyalty of these men could never be 
doubted is proved by the fact that so many dead were left on the 
field of battle, a ratio of one in nine through four long years, 
during which those heroes underwent vicissitudes almost beyond 
endurance, while 700 of their comrades were falling every day. 
Then came Gettysburg when the backbone of the Confederacy 
was broken. 

Lee’s last stand at Appomatox and the consequent negotia- 
tions for peace furnish one of the most memorable events in the 
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history of the nation. Facing each other were Grant’s veteran 
armies of the north and Lee with the flower of the south. When 
after the great Confederate general had rejected the northern 
leader’s peace terms Grant said ‘I’ll wait another day’ history 
was written. The destiny of the nation rested in the hands of 
these two men. 

Then Grant renewed his offer the next day and General Lee 
accepted, bringing to a close the long weary years of conflict. 
The greatest civil war in the history of the world was ended and 
the men who wore the gray became once more citizens of a united 
nation. 

We are here today to keep green the memory of those men 
who gave their life blood for the preservation of the republic and 
their comrades who have since gone to join them in eternal rest. 
With malice toward none and charity for all we shall go on un- 
folding the glorious destiny of the land of Washington, Lincoln 
and Rutherford B. Hayes, and implanting in the breasts of our 
sons and daughters the spirit which led those valiant soldiers to 
undergo untold hardships for the sake of their country’s unity. 
By inspiring these high sentiments in our youths, through such 
services as we are observing here today we guarantee the stability 
and permanence of the nation because we are creating strength 
of character which will preserve for ever our nation’s greatness. 

Led by Commander Gillmor and Post Adjutant B. F. Evans, 
Eugene Rawson Post marched to the Hayes Memorial Building 
and there dedicated the Eugene Rawson Post window. 


PROCEEDINGS OF I. O. O. F. 


Promptly at 10:15 the Toledo and Fremont Cantons, I. O. O. 
F., and subordinate lodge members and Rebekahs formed in line 
on Front Street. 

Headed by the Woodman band, escorted by the Maccabees’ 
Rifle company, followed by the Patriarchs Militant, uniformed 
rank of the Odd Fellows, and the banner bearers of Croghan and 
McPherson local lodges, the subordinate lodges and Rebekah 
lodges, they proceeded from the corner of Front and State, up 
State to Park Avenue, on Park to Croghan, Croghan to Wood, 
Wood to Garrison, Garrison to Wayne, Wayne to Birchard, out 
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Birchard to Buckland, Buckland to Hayes, thence to Spiegel 
Grove where the following program and exercises were carried 
out by the Odd Fellows in dedication of their memorial window 
in the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum. 

The Noble Grand, G. L. Roach, as chairman, opened the 
exercises with prayer by W. D. Pearce, Vice Grand of the lodge, 
and he not being present the prayer was read by J. E. Courtney, 
Chaplain of the lodge, which is as follows: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that we can come into Thy 
presence and call Thee Father and realize the common brother- 
hood of men. 

We come as representatives of a great order to enter which 
every man must acknowledge belief in Thee and we wish to here 
publicly acknowledge before the world that the great lessons of 
our order are all taken from Thy word. 

We as an order are seeking to exemplify in our lives the 
teachings of Thy word as to Friendship, Love and Truth. 

We thank Thee for the undying influence of a great and true 
man such as the famous Odd Fellow, whom we honor today. 

We have come to dedicate a window in this Memorial Build- 
ing to his memory and we pray that this Memorial, though it be 
silent, yet may it speak to generations yet to come of the lessons 
of Friendship, Love and Truth, which were exemplified in the 
life of our departed brother, Rutherford B. Hayes. And may 
our characters taking inspiration from such a life be true to the 
principles of our beloved order which are based on Thy word. 
This we ask in the name of Thy Son. Amen. 

The chairman then introduced M. G. Thrave Past Grand 
of Fremont, who was a personal friend of Rutherford B. 
Hayes and was Secretary of the lodge at the time that Gen. 
Hayes passed through all the highest offices of the lodge and be- 
came a Past Grand. In speaking of Brother Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Mr. Thraves eloquently said in part: 


MR. THRAVES’ ADDRESS. 


Sisters and Brothers of the Odd Fellows and Fellow Citizens: , 
In behalf of the Odd Fellows of our lodge, the brothers of 
the order in Sandusky county, throughout the state, nation and 
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world, I wish to take this opportunity to show our appreciation © 
and express our admiration, love and esteem on this rare occasion 
for our deceased brother, Rutherford B. Hayes. 

This fine Memorial Building, containing Brother Hayes’ 
library, relics and curios, is a monument to the intelligence, pa- 
triotism and the high appreciation of every citizen within the great 
state of Ohio. 

I know that I am expressing the sentiment of every Odd 
Fellow within the sound of my voice, and every member of our 
order in the state, when I say that the 2,500,000 Odd Fellows of 
the world, appreciate the great sacrifices, the unselfish work of 
those through whom it became possible for us to have this beauti- 
ful building to be located here, which will always be the pride of 
our city and county and state. 

With twenty-five years of experience with libraries and li- 
brary building, and without fear of successful contradiction, I 
am here to say that there is no private library in the state that 
measures up in any manner to this library, quantity and quality 
considered. 

It contains historical data, manuscripts and curios, unable 
to be found anywhere. Men of high education, and historical 
turn of mind have traveled thousands of miles across both oceans 
to delight and revel in this golden mine of research. 

All this and more, the efforts, energy and foresight, of a life 
time of Brother Hayes, and his children is a free gift to the people 
of Ohio and of the nation. 

On behalf of the Odd Fellows I wish to express our sincere 
thanks to Col. Webb C. Hayes and through him to the rest of the 
family, for this magnificent gift. A value in a conservative finan- 
cial estimate would reasonably be worth at least a half million 
dollars. 

There are many other things that might be mentioned in this 
connection that are within my own personal knowledge, of which 
I would like to speak at this time but will suffice it to say that 
Col. Webb C. Hayes is ever alert for the best interests of our 
community and never permits an opportunity to pass to put Fre- 
mont and the state of Ohio upon the map. 

It is a well known fact that he is personally acquainted with 
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more public men, and men that do things in our nation than any 
other citizen of the state. 

I feel it a privilege, as well as a pleasant duty in behalf of 
our order, and citizens to publicly thank Senator T. A. Dean for 
his successful efforts in securing the necessary legislation to make 
this Memorial Building possible. 

I also wish to express our appreciation to ex-Governor Jud- 
son Harmon for the interest he manifested in behalf of the 
Memorial Building. 

As historian of Croghan Lodge No. 77, I. O. O. F., I find the 
following facts. 

Croghan Lodge No. 77, I. O. O. F. was instituted February 5, 
1847, at Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, Ohio. 

The charter members of the lodge were N. S. Cook, D. H. 
Hershey, W. M. Starks, B. W. Lewis and A. E. Wood. 

The first officers of the lodge were elected February 5, 1847. 

N. S. Cook, Noble Grand. 

D. H. Hershey, Vice Grand. 

W. M. Starks, Secretary. 

R. W. Lewis, Treasurer. 

The first brother to present a petition for membership in the 
lodge was John Smith, and on Feb. 5, 1847, he was initiated. 

The second meeting, Feb. 13, 1847, John Bell, John M. 
Smith, A. Coles, J. B. Smith, Charles Fitch and L. B. Otis were 
initiated into the order. 

The lodge prospered and was busy every night conferring 
the degree on new members. 

Sept. 15, 1849, the application of Rutherford B. Hayes was 
presented and referred to a committee of E. I. Orton, L. S. Foulk 
and W. B. Kridler. The lodge then adjourned to meet in special 
session Monday evening, Sept. 17, 1849, at which meeting Grand 
Master Glen, of Grand Lodge of Ohio initiated Rutherford B. 
Hayes into the order and instructed him in all the degrees, brother 
Hayes being the forty-third member. 

The first office held by Brother R. B. Hayes in the lodge was 
on Oct. 6, 1849, when he was appointed right supporter to the 
Noble Grand, John L. Greene, Brother C. R. McCulloch acting 
in the Vice Grand chair. at this time. 








MRS. LUCY WEBB HAYES. 


From portrait by Daniel Huntington. Presented to the White House by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Urion. Accepted by President Garfield, 1881. A 
copy of this portrait by Carl Rakemann hangs in the Hayes 
Memorial Building. (428) 
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Nov. 19, 1849, R. B. Hayes was duly installed in this office 
which he surrendered on his removal to Cincinnati, the same year. 
On his return to Fremont in 1873, he re-joined Croghan Lodge. 

Brother C. R. McCulloch who died a few years ago, was the 
last surviving member of our lodge that belonged at the time 
Brother Hayes was initiated into the order. 

He was a brother whose spirit was filled with the milk of 
human kindness. His hand was always administering benefac- 
tions to his fellow men. In the councils of the lodge he -was 
wise, prudent and generous. His opinion was sought for and 
relied upon in all emergencies. At the time of his death, he was 
chairman of the local committee of Odd Fellows, appointed to 
secure for Fremont the Odd Fellows’ Orphans’ Home for the 
state of Ohio. 

After filling the highest office in the gift of the greatest 
people on earth he returned to the rank and file, a true type of the 
American citizen, in. the broadest and noblest sense, and engaged 
in the mission of doing good to humanity. 

He visited the sick, relieved the downtrodden and distressed. 
' and did everything within his power to educate and live up to 
the standard of mankind. 

General Hayes was ever kind, true and unselfish in all his 
dealings; a man of the most exalted character, a soldier of dis- 
tinction, a patriot, and a statesman. 

His personal history is a part of the history of the Union; 
in honoring him we honor ourselves. 

During the decade in Cincinnati he was also an active 
member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, which he 
had joined at Lower Sandusky. He was in frequent requisition 
for lectures before various lodges of the Odd Fellows, and the 
diary mentions with natural pride the applause and prominence 
that came to him therefrom: 

“Last evening I rejoined Croghan lodge I. O. O. F. I be- 
longed to it when I left Fremont in 1849, almost 33 years ago. 
I have long been satisfied that they were in many ways very 
useful. Leaving out the beneficial feature, which is certainly 
valuable, the social and educational elements are excellent. All 
descriptions of reputable people are here brought together and 
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instructed in the orderly management of public business. All 
are on their best behavior, a fraternal friendship is cultivated, 
virtuous and temperate habits are encouraged, and the best. of 
our social instincts are called into play. The festive organiza- 
tions, convivial clubs, and the like are not safe places of resort 
for all natures. No man can be worse for the associations of Odd 
Fellowship and their kindred organizations. Most men will be 
made better. With this.perhaps too moderate estimate of the 
society, I am glad to unite with it again.”-—(Diary January 1, 
1882). 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thraves’ historical address the 
chairman introduced Hon. Ivor Hughes, Past Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio, of Columbus, who was a lifelong 
warm personal friend of Rutherford B. Hayes. 


ADDRESS OF IVOR HUGHES. 


Members of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and Friends: 


I come to your beautiful little city of Fremont from my home 
in the capital of our state to join with you in the dedication of 
this beautiful edifice erected to the memory of him who was great 
in everything that constitutes true greatness, true manhood. 

On the 30th day of May in the year 1878, there gathered in 
the city of Paris, France, one of the largest assemblages of men 
and women that had ever before that time convened for a like 
purpose in that or any other city of the civilized world. In that 
vast audience were to be found many of the great men and 
women not only of France but of many other of the civilized 
countries of the globe. They had assembled to pay tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished Frenchman of whose death the oc- 
casion was the one hundredth anniversary. 

The speaker was Victor Hugo, another great man. The 
opening words of his address were: “Men and women of 
France, one hundred years ago today a man died.” Had the 
speaker uttered not another word he would in that concise sen- 
tence have paid to the memory of the dead the highest compli- 
ment that it is possible to express or pay to the living or the 
dead. Just pause a moment for thought as to how comprehensive 
that expression is, “A man died.” Think for a moment how 
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much those words involve—“‘A man.” Today, my friends, as 
I look back over a period of almost a quarter of a century to the 
17th day of January, 1893, from what I personally knew of 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes, I feel fully and safely warranted 
in adopting the words of Victor Hugo on the occasion to which 
I have referred, and in saying to you that when our friend and 
brother in whose memory we assemble here today, departed this 
life “A man died.” 


He possessed all of the qualities, the characteristics of true 
manhood. He was an honest man, honest with himself, honest 
with his fellow men. He was patriotic, brave and fearless in 
defense of what he believed to be right. When from the cannon’s 
mouth there came the sudden fearful sound of fratricidal. war, 
he hesitated not, at the call of his country, he buckled on- his 
sword, shouldered his musket, and with brave heart, true 
patriotism and unflinching loyalty entered the service of his 
country, not for three months or a year, but for the whole war, 
not for glory, not for any temporal honor that might come to 
him, no such motives found lodgment in his true American heart; 
no, no, he went to the front, entered the thickest of the fight 
with the loyal intent and purpose of helping hand down to pos- 
terity an undivided country, and an unblemished flag. 


Were he here today to talk to you he would admonish you 
that he only is a true American, who is ever willing and ready 
to defend our flag, no matter from whence comes the hand 
uplifted against it. Methinks that in the stillness of this sacred 
hour, I hear his spirit-voice saying to you and to me, “Stand by 
the flag.” Watch over it with jealous care; frown down any and 
all suggestions that would take from its glory, ever stand ready 
to maintain its dignity with your life’s blood if necessary. From 
this man’s example let us take lessons for our guidance in life. 
He was true to every trust. He was elevated by his fellow- 
countrymen to many positions of honor and trust both in private 
and public life, but after all we honored ourselves most in honor- 
ing him. 

On the tented field, in the halls of legislation, as chief execu- 
tive of our state, as president of our nation, in every position 
of trust and responsibility to which he was called, he discharged 
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the duties thereof honorably, and with the highest degree of 
fidelity. 

To his friends and neighbors, to all who knew him best, his 
life is a happy, pleasant, instructive volume. It is a book on every 
page of which appears the impression of a well spent, a noble 
life, from and by which we are reminded that— 


“His memory is the shrine 

Of pleasant thoughts soft as the scent of flowers; 
Calm as on windless eve the sun’s decline; 

Sweet as the song of birds among the flowers; 
Rich as a rainbow with its hues of light; 

Pure as the moonbeams on an autumn night.” 


After he had served his country in public life, with that true 
modesty characteristic of great men, he returned here to devote 
the remaining years of his life to the work of philanthropy and 
education. To you my brother Odd Fellows he gave much of his 
time and labor. He was an Odd Fellow in spirit and in truth. 
Brother Hayes’ influence as an Odd Fellow has gone forth, and 
that influence will continue to live, doing honor to the noble man- 
hood that exerted it, during an active and useful life. Though 
we are deprived of his kind, genial companionship, though bereft 
of the benefit of his wise counsel, though there is lost to us the 
advantage of his aid and kind sympathy, and the inspiration of his 
presence, notwithstanding all these great and significant losses, 
there is left to us the rich and lasting legacy of his noble example; 
and, therefore, as we sit here with bowed heads, sorrowful hearts 
and tearful eyes asking the question— 


“And is he dead, whose glorious mind, 
Lifts thine on high?” 


There is suggested to us the happy, peaceful answer that— 


“To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.” 


No, my brothers, our brother Hayes is not dead, neither will 
he be so long as you and I, or any of those who knew him, live. 
His name and his life will continue to exist as long as we live; 
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yes, even until the last of those who knew him on earth shall be 
called to “The silent halls of death.” He will need no monument 
of bronze or polished marble shaft to keep alive the recollection 
of his busy life. The Odd Fellows who knew him will continue 
to remember him as long as an unimpaired mentality is left to 
them. 

Brother Hayes was one of the members of our great Order, 
of whom it can truthfully be said: 


“Such men die not, but on the arms of love, 

We who have felt their power and knew their care, 
Lift them to brighter skies, and fairer scenes, 

Beyond the reach of earthly toil and fear.” 


Did time permit, I might point out the noble, worthy foot- 
prints which he has left “on the sands of time,” footprints in 
which we may tread with honor to ourselves and benefit to the 
Order. It will well repay us to carefully study his life and make 
an honest effort to emulate his worthy, rich example. As a hus- 
band and father he was kind, affectionate, and indulgent; as a 
friend he was both loyal and true; as a citizen he was patriotic ; 
as an Odd Fellow he practiced the principles of Friendship, Love 
and Truth, exemplifying in his daily life a full realization and 
perfect understanding of the true, fraternal relationship which 
the Creator intended should exist between the members of the 
human family. 

True, his earthly life and presence are no more, but in the 
sacred, silent chambers of our memories, the example of his life 
will ever remain as a legacy of priceless worth. 

Interested though he was in many walks of life, he more than 
all others loved the Order which we here represent. His genial 
and kind nature seemed in perfect harmony with the grand and 
great lessons of our beloved Order. His name will be revered 
and many a kindly act of his, many a cheerful word will be the 
subject of grateful remembrance. 

His fidelity and devotion to our Fraternity was no heartless 
and halfway service. It was the full, free unstinted love of a 
heart warm with affection baptized with the spirit of a noble 
humanity. 
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“We'll not forget thee, we who stay, 

To work a little longer here; 
Thy name, thy faith, thy love shall lie 

On memory’s page all bright and clear. 
And when o’er wearied with the toil 

Of life, our heavy limbs shall be, 
We'll come and one by one lie down 

Upon dear mother earth with thee.” 


My brothers, surrounded though we are on this occasion 
with sad memories, there is in the thoughts that present them- 
selves rich food for reflection, as we recall the lives of those who 
have “gone before.” In thinking over their lives let us draw from 
them lessons that will be beneficial to us in our every day life. 
Let us make an honest, earnest effort to live so that our pathways 
shall be strewn with happy recollections and pleasant memories. 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Thus did our departed brother live, and though his frail 
tabernacle of clay has been gathered to its kindred dust, the bril- 
liant legacy of noble deeds, of faithful labors, of domestic affec- 
tion, of official integrity, will survive the grave, and transmit 
immortal blessings through the cycles of infinite change. 

Survived by living and loving witnesses of his virtue and his 
worth, we as friends and brothers pause for a brief moment to 
add this tribute to his memory. 


“The night dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure, the grave where he sleeps, 
And the tear that we shed, though in silence it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls.” 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


Governor Frank B. Willis was the first of Tuesday’s dis- 
tinguished guests to arrive. Thomas J. Maxwell joined him at 
Fostoria, and at Bradner they were met by John M. Sherman in 
his closed car and hurried to Spiegel Grove. 

U. S. Senator Atlee Pomerene and Congressman A. W. 
Overmyer were met at Fostoria at 9:23 a. m. by R. J. Christy, 
Emery Lattanner, W. E. Lang and Dell Cushman, in the latter’s 
new National car. 

Ex-Governor James E. Campbell and a number of the officers 
and trustees of the Archzological and Historical Society were 
met at the F. & F. station at 12:30 by Judge W. B. McConnell, 
Hon. James G. Hunt and Homer Sherman and taken-immediately 
to the Grove. 


Capt. A. O. Baumann, commanding Co. K, 6th Inf. Ohio 
National Guard, sent firing squads to the cemeteries and, with 
the remainder of his company, pitched his shelter tents and com- 
pany mess-tent in Spiegel Grove and remained on duty till the 


close of the afternoon exercises. They were especially efficient 
in passing the crowd of school children through the Memorial 
Building, and received with proper military courtesies the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Hon. F. B. Willis, and later in the day the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, whom they escorted from 
the Buckland gateway to the residence in Spiegel Grove. 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and Mrs. Baker were 
met at the 1:20 N. Y. C., by Col. Webb C. Hayes, Thomas A. 
Dean, H. C. DeRan, James G. Hunt, Judge W. B. McConnell, 
R. J. Christy, Hon. A. W. Overmyer and others, and escorted to 
the Grove in Judge McConnell’s car. 

Mrs. Baker was taken in charge by Mrs. Webb C. Hayes, 
Mrs. C. R. Truesdall, Mrs. M. Holderman, and Mrs. Louis A. 
Dickinson, following in the Hayes car to the Grove. 

Along the line of march through the Grove the secretary was 
saluted by Captain Sayles’ Maccabee rifle company drawn up 
along the driveway. 

Both of these incidents very much impressed the Secretary 
of War and were greatly appreciated by him. In each instance he 
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very graciously doffed his hat in recognition of the honor thus 
paid him. When it was suggested to him that these were the 
boys who would help him in Mexico in case the situation came to 
that, he very earnestly and seemingly sadly remarked, “Yes, yes, . 
I know, but we hope and pray they will not be needed.” 

Immediately upon the arrival of Secretary Baker the real 
dedication of the Memorial, the Grove and the Mansion was 
begun. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO STATE ARCH OLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Gathered about the speakers’ stand Tuesday afternoon on 
the spacious lawn fronting the noble Hayes mansion in far-famed 
Spiegel Grove, a vast multitude listened with rapt attention to 
the eloquent program of prayer and speech, song and music, which 
dedicated the magnificent memorial erected by the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society to perpetuate the memory of 
* Ohio’s most illustrious son, Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th president 
of the United States, 1877-1881. The meeting was called to order 


by Pres. G. F. Wright, whe spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WRIGHT. 
My Fellow Citizens: 


The dedication here today of 
the Hayes Memorial Library and 
Museum, erected in the Spiegel 
Grove State Park, will serve to 
perpetuate the memory of Ruth- 
erford Birchard Hayes, whose 
services were preeminently valua- 
ble in the Union Army during the 
War for the Union; in Congress, 
as a representative from his 
State; in the office of Governor 
of Ohio (to which he was elected 
three times); and as the nine- 
teenth President of the United 

States. An additional interest in this occasion is given by 
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the coincidence that Spiegel Grove, which by dedication be- 
comes the property of the State, to be preserved as a Park per- 
petuating the memory of President Hayes, also in some degree 
perpetuates the name of William Henry Harrison, the first Ohio 
President. 

Through these grounds may still be traced the trail over 
which General Harrison led his army in 1813 to the decisive vic- 
tories on land which preceded and followed that of Perry on 
Lake Erie; while an impressive gateway to the Grove does due 
honor to this distinguished citizen of the State and to his brave 
and noble army. 

The event which we now celebrate in the completion of this 

eautiful building and in setting it apart with its invaluable 
library and its marvelous collection of historical relics, together 
with the opening of Spiegel Grove as a public park, may well 
arouse the patriotism of the whole nation. Long before the army 
of 1813 passed through these grounds, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of America had been in the habit of threading their way under 
its majestic trees on the trail leading from the Great Lakes to 
the Ohio River. Almost in sight of where we now stand, also, is 
the monument to Major Croghan and his gallant band who a 
short time before Perry’s Victory, defended Fort Stephenson 
against an overwhelming force of British and Indians, and com- 
pelled General Proctor to withdraw, thus saving Ohio from in- 
vasion. 

It is an interesting coincidence that this center of historic 
interest was in early life chosen as his residence by Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes, who by his preeminent qualities, both military 
and civil, rose to the highest position which a citizen of the 
United States may hope to attain. Of the deeds of this most dis- 
tinguished citizen of Fremont the orator of the day will speak. 
It remains for me only to give a brief history ef Spiegel Grove 
and the building which we now dedicate. 

When about the middle of the last century, Spiegel Grove 
was chosen for the Hayes’ family residence it was completely 
covered with a primeval forest. A space in ttie center, sufficient 
to let in sunlight and to afford a beautiful and spacious lawn, 
was cleared, and the future home erected upon it. In later years 
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additions were made until it assumed its present stately propor- 
tions. The original Grove consists of about twenty-five acres, 
all within the two square miles of the old Indian Free City, 
deeded to the United States in 1786 by treaty, and now known as 
Fremont. Through the generosity, filial devotion and public spirit 
of a son, Colonel Webb C. Hayes, who had come into possession 
of the property, the whole tract was offered to the State as a 
public park in memory of his parents. His deed simply required 
its maintenance as a State park and: 


“That the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
should secure the erection upon that part of Spiegel Grove here- 
tofore conveyed to the State of Ohio for a State Park, a suitable 
fireproof building, on the site reserved opposite the Jefferson 
Street entrance, for the purpose of preserving and forever keep- 
ing in Spiegel Grove all papers, books and manuscripts left by 
the said Rutherford B. Hayes * * * which building shall be 
in the form of a Branch Reference Library and Museum of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, and the con- 
struction and decoration of the said building shall be in the 
nature of a memorial also to the soldiers, sailors, and pioneers of 
Sandusky County; and suitable memorial tablets, busts and dec- 
orations indicative of the historical events and patriotic citizen- 
ship of Sandusky County shall be placed in and on said building, 
and said building shall forever remain open to the public under 
proper rules and regulations to be hereafter made by said 
Society.” 

The Legislature of Ohio generously appropriated $50,000. 
Of this, $40,000 was used toward the building and $10,000 was 
for paving the streets surrounding Spiegel Grove. Impressive 
entrances to the grounds, through gateways bordered with mas- 
sive walls of granite boulders, were constructed by Colonel Hayes. 
Two of these gateways are between immense cannon erected on 
end and inscribed, in the one case to the memory of the French 
and British Explorers, and the Soldiers of the War of 1812 who 
passed over the Harrison Trail; and in the other to the soldiers 
of Sandusky County who served in the War with Mexico and the 
War for the Union. The bodies of President and Mrs. Hayes 
were transferred to the beautiful knoll in the Grove, together with 
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the modest monument which President Hayes before his death 
had erected, in Oakwood Cemetery, of Vermont granite, from 
the quarries near his father’s birthplace. Colonel Hayes has 
expended in increasing the attractions of the Grove and the 
buildings in it, together with its endowment, about $100,000 in 
cash. This with adjoining real estate and the value of the Hayes 
Memorial Library represents by fair valuation a quarter of a 
million dollars, which becomes the property of the State, en- 
trusted to the care of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society. 


As pilgrims come to this sacred spot from far and near they 
cannot fail to be impressed with the importance of the historical 
events which are here commemorated, and with the debt which 
we owe to the heroic men who did so much here both to obtain 
and to preserve the liberties of our country. With Major 
Croghan in the nearby Fort Stephenson Park they will, in im- 
agination, await the psychological moment when the order comes 
to let loose the charge from “Old Betsy” that was to destroy the 
British forces that were making their final assault. With eager 
steps they will march with General Harrison and his army, 
through the southern gateway, along the old Indian trail, as he 
hastens from his headquarters at Fort Seneca to embark, at the 
portage of Port Clinton, upon Perry’s victorious ships, to be 
landed in Canada for the triumphant victory of the Thames. 
Through the western gateway, they will be thrilled by the thought 
of the heroes that from this county fell in the Mexican War and 
in the War for the Union, and by the memory of General Mc- 
Pherson, the highest in rank and command to fall upon the field 
of battle in the War for the Union. At the grave of President 
Hayes and in this memorial building a flood of memories will 
come as they recall his gallantry on the field of battle, his wise 
administration of the government of his native State, and of the 
transcendent service which he rendered in the face of violent 
opposition and abuse as president of the United States to restore 
that loyalty and good feeling which we now witness in such full 
degree between the warring sections of fifty years ago. All these 
are monuments to remind us of the extreme and unselfish devo- 
tion of private interests to the public good which are shown only 
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by soldiers and statesmen of the highest rank. Here may we 
come in increasing numbers to devote ourselves anew to the ser- 
vice of our country and our common humanity. 

President Wright then introduced the Rev. J. C. Roberts, 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Fremont, 
who delivered this invocation: : 


“Our Heavenly Father we praise Thee for all the things that 
tell us of Thy presence in the earth. We thank Thee for this 
day. The day when we remember those who have made possible 
the spirit of this hour. This day when we carry the flowers Thou 
hast made and reverently lay them on the graves of the men who 
died that the nation might live. 

We praise Thee for the life of the Republic. Thou hast led 
us thus far, and we believe Thou wilt lead us to the end of the 
journey. We would not be unmindful of the lives of all great 
national leaders. We are especially grateful this day for the 
life and service of our own Rutherford Birchard Hayes. The 
simplicity, consistency, fidelity and devotion of his life appeal to 
every American. May the mantle of his patriotism fall on every 
one here assembled. 

We must ever praise Thee for the noble life of our very 
own Lucy Webb Hayes, first lady of the land, as noble as the 
President. More than any other woman in America she has lifted 
the stainless white banner of devoted motherhood, faithful wife- 
hood, pure social life, and unswerving fidelity to the noblest ideals 
of Christian womanhood. She has lifted every woman to higher 
ideals. The memory of her faultless life leaves a halo on the 
brow of womanhood. 

We thank Thee today for the generosity of Colonel Webb 
C. Hayes, the honored son of our first citizen. For his noble 
and most generous wife, who has joined him in making possible 
this hour. The benefits of their united giving will bless not only 
the nation and the State, but every citizen of Fremont for all the 
years. Bless, we pray Thee today, the rich gifts that have been 
laid by these hands on the altar of the State, and in the trembling 
hand of the sick and suffering of humanity. May the hand of 
the world’s Savior rest in blessing on the filial and patriotic 
devotions of material values. 
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Bless, we pray, the Republic of which we are a part. Be 
with all who are in places of leadership. Guide the Nation 
through all dangers to a safe harbor. Help us to become to all 
nations the truest expression of the divine program for human 
government. 

We ask all in the name of Jesus Christ who has given us 
the ideals upon which all lasting human civilizations must stand. 
Amen.” 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was then sung by the Col. 
George Croghan Chapter, D. A. R., and the Fremont Church 
Choirs (who were seated on a specially constructed platform to 
the right of the speakers” stand), and led by Prof. Alfred Arthur, 
leader of the 23d Regiment Band; accompanied by the Woodman 
Band. 

President Wright then introduced his Honor, Mayor George 
Kinney, of Fremont, who gave the following address of welcome: 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR GEORGE W. KINNEY. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, through and by whose 
grand achievements and devotion to duty we are able to dedicate 
this magnificent memorial — this historic mansion — this match- 
less grove—this place of beauty—to the sacred memory of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, I bid you welcome. 

To all you aged soldiers of the War for the Union who were 
his allies in war and his comrades in peace, who come here to 
evidence your love and devotion to your old commander, I bid 
you welcome. 

To all you honorable gentlemen, representatives of this great 
nation and state who honor us by your presence in this dedicatory 
service to the memory of one of the noblest of America’s great 
men, I bid you welcome. 

To all other organizations and associations, and especially the 
Odd Fellows, of which he was an active and devoted member for 
fifty years — some of you have known him all these years, yet 
none knew him but to love, and none named him but to praise, and 
any and all of you come to express your love, respect and ad-- 
miration for your townsman and your friend, I bid you welcome. 
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The thing we dedicate here today has not been erected as a 
temporary expedient, but will stand as a monument for all time 
to the glory of this society, this state, and the distinguished dead. 

-It will serve as a perpetual reminder to your children’s children 
of the many kind acts done, the many kind words spoken by this 
noble man and still more noble woman, whose ashes lie at rest 
in this consecrated ground. 

It will arouse inspirations and aspirations and create ideals 
for the young they can never forget. May its influence go with 
them through life and when aged and gray, may they be truthfully 
able to say: 


“Still over these scenes my memory walks 
And fondly broods with miser care; 
Time the impression but stronger make 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


We are not unmindful of the jewels placed in our keeping 
this day. By erecting this memorial building of the everlasting 
rock, and placing such priceless treasures therein of books and 
parchments, you have made this a city of refuge for future 
scholars —a Mecca for future ages, for which we are indeed 
deeply grateful. 

History is always tardy to do justice to the great—it is 
too soon for his eulogy — too soon for his history — but a future 
age will render the honor and glory to him which has been un- 
justly withheld by this. 

Possessed of the wisdom of the present and the past — he 
knew how to become great without ceasing to be virtuous — fame 
should be earnest in her joy, and proud of sucha son. He fought, 
but not for love of strife —he struck but to defend — he never 
became estranged from any man before he sought to be his friend. 

He stood the firm, the wise, the patriot sage—he cherished 
his neighbor, he loved his country, and revered his God. 

When time shall have come, and come it will, that the his- 
torians will have recatalogued the galaxy of America’s greatest 
men, you will find written at the poll, or very near the poll, the 
fair fame and sacred name of R. B. Hayes. 

Once again I-bid.you.all.a solemn.and cordial welcome, and 
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ask each and every one of you to register here on this consecrated 
spot a solemn vow to preserve this nation forever and forever to 
the American — peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must, but for 
America, America forever and forever. 

Mr. Charles R. Williams, of Princeton, biographer of Ruth- 
erford Birchard Hayes, then delivered the followimg address: 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES R. WILLIAMS. 


We are met today to signalize the formal dedication of the 
Hayes Memorial building. There has been no occasion like this 
in all the history of our beloved country. It is made possible by 
the gracious cooperation of filial affection and worthy public 
appreciation, for which I recall no parallel in our annals. By 
deed of gift, a few years ago, Colonel Webb C. Hayes conveyed 
to the state, for the beriefit of the Archzological and Historical 
Society, this beautiful historic grove, through which ran the 
famous Indian trail by which William Henry Harrison marched 
his forces to Lake Erie, and whose ancient oaks had sheltered 
savage wigwams and been lighted by the bivouat fires of hardy 
frontier soldiers of 1812. The gift was on condition that the 
society should procure the erection of a suitable fireproof build- 
ing for the permanent preservation of the books and papers and 
personal belongings of President and Mrs. Hayes. Of course the 
society, of which Mr. Hayes was long president, and which has 
done so much to gather, to investigate, and to preserve records 
and documents and objects of historical and archzological sig- 
nificance, was rejoiced to accept the gift and to undertake the 
trust. And the state, through legislature and governor both, 
as it happened, Democratic at the time — was not slow to mani- 
fest its appreciation of the gift and to do its share to make the 
gift secure, rightly esteeming its patriotic purpose and its large 
and permanent worth. To Senator T. A. Dean, of Fremont, for 
his effective presentation of the cause before the legislature, we 
shou!d not fail, on this day of rejoicing, to give special credit and 
praise. He saw clearly, he spoke persuasively for the honor 
of Ohio’s greatest President, for the dignity and glory of the 
state. 
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So, as I said a moment ago, in. dedicating this beautiful 
structure of Ohio stone and enduring bronze, built to commem- 
orate the life and public services of Ohio’s pre-eminent citizen, 
we are celebrating today the finished result of the gracious co- 
operation of filial affection and worthy public appreciation. 
Through the long future, this fair grove, with its immemorial 
trees and trees of sentimental appeal, rich in its associations with 


—“old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


embowering the spacious mansion, still redolent of the unclouded 
domestic felicity of which it was the centre, and surcharged with 
memories of gracious and abounding hospitality, of numberless 
patriotic gatherings in which great and famous men had part, of 
peaceful communing of its master with good books and devoted 
friends, of self-sacrificing benevolent activities, will remain, un- 
desecrated by vandal industry, uncontaminated by commercial 
exploitation. Under the protecting egis of the society and the 
state, Spiegel Grove — haunt and habitation of good spirits — 
will abide in perpetuity, a grateful source of pleasure and recre- 
ation to this community; a shrine for patriotic visitors from afar, 
who shall have formed true judgment of the noble part in our 
history enacted, through long and strenuous years, by the man 
whose home this was. Here men of remote generations shall see 
the very surroundings, the very house with its familiar furnish- 
ings and objects of use and ornament, in which abode, with his 
gracious and beloved consort, the President, whose wisdom of 
administration brought the Civil War epoch of our national 
life to a just and happy conclusion. And in this Memorial build- 
ing they shall see the books he used and loved, the manuscripts 
that record his thoughts, and articles innumerable of utility or 
taste which give some hint of his varied interests and of his 
manifold activicies. 

Here, too, in close association, they shall behold intimate 
memorials of that rare and beautiful woman whose influence and 
inspiration was felt in all that he thought and did; whose char- 
acter and life are a perpetual honor and example to American 
womanhood. Hither students of American history will. resort 
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for study and investigation, and here they shall find treasures 
of private and personal information to reward their search, and 
to clarify their conclusions touching the measures and the men 
of a momentous period. 


There is special propriety in conducting this service on this 
particular day. It is the day set apart for recalling the deeds 
and honoring the memory of the men who served and saved the 
country when civil war threatened its destruction. Among those 
men, conspicuous for his gallantry and for his devotion to the 
country’s cause, was the man whose high worth this building 
recognizes and commemorates. Well acquainted as most of us 
here are with the facts of his life, we shall do well for a little 
while to ponder his career and to seek from his example to draw 
some inspiration to lofty thought and civic virtue. Of course, 
no extended survey of his many-sided life is possible, even if it 
were desirable, on an occasion like this. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to touch upon his distinctive qualities and achievements, 
and to note the principles that governed his thought and conduct. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes was born at Delaware, Ohio, 
October 4, 1822. He was of pure New England parentage, of 
English and Scotch descent. His American ancestors were sturdy 
pioneers; honest, wholesome, industrious, God-fearing folk, do- 
ing faithfully their duty to family and state; and when the war 
for independence came, leaping whole-heartedly to the support 
of the American cause. The best part of his heritage from his 
clean-living New England forebears was a sound physical con- 
stitution, a clear and active mind, a tradition of conscientious. 
rectitude of conduct, and a scrupulous sense of duty. What 
better endowment could one desire for a lad, provided he have the 
environment and opportunity to develop his powers, and provided 
he have the will to make the most of himself? And all this young 
Hayes had. There was nothing in the least precocious or out of 
the usual in his boyhood and youth. He was fond of sports; he 
was fond of the open-air life and adventures with rod and gun 
which normal lads of the country enjoy. But with all this he 
was conscientiously industrious in his pursuit of knowledge; and 
in his college years, boy as he still was, he began to be conscious of 
his latent abilities and to seek by rigid self-examination and , 
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appraisal of defects to follow the Socratic injunction, “Know thy- 
self.” This self-scrutiny, this weighing of his own powers in 
comparison with others, did not result in egotism or self-conceit ; 
it only made him see more clearly his own limitations and spurred 
him to greater effort for intellectual growth and attainment. And 
with this, too, his character was strengthening into self-mastery 
and self-reliance, and he was coming to distinct, clear-minded 
conclusions on fundamental questions of life and conduct; on 
what were the just aims of ambition; on what constituted true 
success in human endeavor. 


“As far back as memory can carry me,” he wrote at nine- 
teen, just entering his senior year at Kenyon, “the desire of fame 
was uppermost in my thoughts, but I never desired other than 
honorable distinction. The reputation which I desire is not that 
momentary eminence which is gained without merit and lost with- 
out regret. Give me the popularity which runs after, not that 
which is sought for. Let me triumph as a man or not at all. 
Defeat without disgrace can be borne, but laurels which are not 
deserved sit like a crown of thorns on the head of their possessor. 
It is, indeed, far better to deserve honors without having them, 
than to have them without deserving them.” 


In these brief sentences of youthful meditation and aspira- 
tion we have not only a noble confession of faith, a noble resolu- 
tion of soul integrity, but also a luminous prophecy of the attitude 
toward public honors and distinctions that during his long life 
should characterize their author. For never, throughout his 
career, did Mr. Hayes seek any public office, or ask for any pro- 
motion, or endeavor to gain any distinction or honor in any one 
of the many social or philanthropic organizations of which he 
was a member. Offices, honors, promotions, distinctions sought 
him out and were pressed upon him. Often they were accepted 
with extreme reluctance, but once accepted, the duties they in- 
volved were performed with conscientious assiduity. Surely, if 
ever a man did, he had the realization of his boyhood’s wish. 
He won “honorable distinction.” He enjoyed “the popularity 
which runs after, not that which is sought for.” He, indeed, 
attained “triumph as a man.” 

In all the years of his law practice, whatever the demands of 
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his professional engagements or the encroachments on his time 
and energy of social life and of his increasing participation in 
political effort and civic enterprises, he adhered steadfastly to his 
projects for self-discipline and self-culture, and sought ever to 
enlarge the sphere of his knowledge. He was always reading 
good books; not only books that should amplify his range of 
information concerning history and jurisprudence and principles 
of liberty and government, but the great books of pure literature 
which should quicken his imagination, elevate his thought, fortify 
and ennoble his character, and give his spirit fuller and clearer 
vision. Here is the rule of reading that he laid down for him- 
self in this period; and who could frame a better? 


“In general literature, read Burke, Shakespeare and the 
standard authors constantly, and always have.on hand some book 
of worth not before perused. Avoid occasional reading of a light 
character. Read always as if I were to repeat it the day after- 
ward.” 

So, unconsciously, he was schooling his mind and character 
for the larger duties, the vast responsibilities, which, beyond his 
wildest dreams of ambition, the future had in store for him. 

Being what he was, there could be no doubt how he would 
feel and what he would do when Rebellion raised its angry crest 
against our Federal Union. In his diary, intended for no eye but 
his own, he wrote with calm deliberation: “I would prefer to go 
into the war if I knew I was to die or be killed in the course of it, 
than to live through and after it without taking any part in it.” 
There spoke the pure soul of the man. Looking before and after, 
discerning the country’s need and peril, laying aside all personal 
regard, listening only to the voice of patriotic duty, without hesi- 
tation or doubt or fear of consequences, he formed his high re- - 
solve, he chose with unfaltering purpose “on whose party he 
should stand.” And into the war he went, and for four years gave 
heart and soul to its bloody business, doing with all his mind and 
might every task assigned him, heedless of personal peril and too 
busy with the work in hand to give a thought to questions of rank 
or promotion. He was glad to shed his blood that the good cause 
might prosper. Friends in Cincinnati might nominate him for 
Congress, if they thought his name would strengthen the Union 
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ticket, while the tide of war was at flood in the Shenandoah 
valley. But when they asked him to seek a furlough and come 
home to make speeches, that was quite another thing. Instantly, 
with something like indignation at the thought, he wrote: “Your 
suggestion about getting a furlough to take the stump was certain- 
ly made without reflection. An officer fit for duty who at this 
crisis would abandon his post to electioneer for a seat in congress 
ought to be scalped. You may feel perfectly sure I shall do no 
such thing.” Let the election go as it might; his duty was with 
the colors on “the perilous edge of battle.” 


It was a crisis in the Republican situation in Ohio in 1875 
that forced Mr. Hayes from retirement, much against his will, 
and gave him the unprecedented honor of a third nomination for 
governor. He had served with credit in congress during the 
stormy early days of reconstruction. He had been governor two 
terms — abundant in achievement of permanent value to the com- 
monwealth. Then, refusing to be elected senator by disloyalty to 
John Sherman, he had retired to Spiegel Grove, intending never 
again to take a leading part in political life. In 1873 the Demo- 
crats had elected William Allen governor by an insignificant 
plurality. In 1874 they had swept the state in the congressional 
elections. In 1875 the Republicans, almost despairing of their 
chances, were yet determined to spare no effort to regain the 
state. All eyes turned with one accord toward Mr. Hayes, who 
in his previous campaigns had defeated Ohio’s ablest Democratic 
champions, Allen G. Thurman, and George H. Pendleton; and, 
despite his persistent refusal to be a candidate before the nomin- 
ating convention, the convention would hear of no other man. 
Under the circumstances, he had preforce to yield his personal 
preference and accept the nomination. 

The dominating issue of the campaign was sound money 
versus Greenbackism — the latter making strong and insinuating 
appeal to the unthinking masses, suffering from the severe de- 
pression which followed the financial crash of 1873. The contest 
in Ohio was watched with close and anxious attention by the 
entire nation. Mr. Hayes fought the good fight for sound money, 
up and down the state, with a vigor and convincing power which 
compelled victory. This brilliant success made him at once a 
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national figure; and it was this great achievement more than any- 
thing else which caused his party to recognize his fitness for the 
Presidency, and which in 1876 procured for him the nomination. 


I can only allude to the troublous and tumultuous times 
which followed the election. Through all those bitter months of 
angry controversy and threatening partisan recrimination, Mr. 
Hayes preserved unruffled poise and dignity, desirous only that 
right and justice should prevail, whatever his own fate might be. 
When the long and rancorous dispute was ended and his title to 
the Presidency was declared indefeasible, he entered the White 
House with one sole purpose, to serve the interests of the whole 
country to the limit of his ability and his opportunity. In his 
inaugural address he gave voice to the principle which should 
control his conduct in a sentence which at once became a maxim 
of political wisdom: “He serves his party best who serves his 
country best.” 

The judgment of posterity, I believe, will pronounce Mr. 
Hayes’ administration one of the cleanest, sanest, most efficient 
administrations in our history. No breath of scandal ever sullied 
its fair fame. In all its relations, domestic and foreign, honesty, 
efficiency and sound decisions, coupled with dignity and courtesy, 
prevailed. And Mr. Hayes has to his enduring credit three 
achievements of vast and far-reaching consequence. First: He 
settled for all time the dangerous and perplexing Southern ques- 
tion on a sound and rational basis. Whatever the past sins of 
the Southern states, the national government, Mr. Hayes saw, 
could not go on treating those states differently from other states. 
That seems too obvious to mention now. It was epoch-making in 
1877. Second: Mr. Hayes, always a defender of sound money, 
restored specie payments. He did this, to be sure, under a law 
passed before he became President, but he had to accomplish his 
purpose in defiance of a hostile congress and in the face both of 
wide-spread disbelief in its feasibility and doubt of its wisdom, 
which only high courage and steadfast determination could have 
surmounted. The national credit was established on a firmer basis 
than ever and returning prosperity smiled beneficently upon the 
land. And, third, he made the first sincere and serious effort to 
bring about genuine civil service reform. He did not do all he 
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had hoped to do in this respect. But in the face of incredible 
obloquy and opposition he took the first courageous step which 
made possible and soon compelled the adoption of his principles. 


In all these great accomplishments he had the active and per- 
sistent hostility of powerful influences in his own party. But he 
was undismayed, serene in the conviction that he was right, and 
he won in spite of all opposition. The -event, he felt confident, 
would approve the wisdom of his policies and bring the doubters 
and antagonists to confusion. And his judgment was altogether 
sound. As I have said elsewhere: “When Mr. Hayes entered 
upon his term the country was still depressed and suffering from 
the effects of the severe financial panic of 1873; and his party 
was discredited, riven by internal dissensions, and on the verge 
of collapse. When he left the White House, bounding prosperity 
made glad the hearts of the people, and his party was once more 
triumphant, confident, aggressive. The wonder is that with a 
hostile congress, and with his own party disunited in its support 
of all the great policies to which he was committed by his letter 
of acceptance and his inaugural address, and which he determ- 
inedly pursued — the wonder is that he could accomplish as much 
as he did. His administration proved and illustrated his own 
wise maxim that he serves his party best who serves his country’ 
best. In the face of the protests, the denunciation, and the mal- 
ignant enmity of men who had long been leaders of his party, he 
serenely maintained his course, firmly convinced in his own mind 
that the policies he was enforcing, instead of wrecking his party, 
as his detractors angrily prophesied, would bring new strength 
and new courage to the Republican cause. And the result proved 
that he was far wiser than his critics.” 

Mr. Hayes returned gladly to Spiegel Grove when his term as 
President expired, but not to a life of dignified leisure only. 
During the twelve years that still remained to him, he devoted 
all his thought and energy, freely and without reward, to the 
furtherance of worthy benevolent causes—to the interests of 
the old soldiers, to education in the South and in the universities 
of Ohio, to the advocacy of manual training in the public schools, 
to the amelioration of the condition of the freedmen, and to the 
great cause of prison reform. In all these fields of effort he was 
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a leader and not a follower; always an advocate of policies a 
little in advance of current popular opinion; just as when Gov- 
ernor and President he urged in his messages upon legislature and 
congress measures of reform and proposals for new legislation 
which only after his time men gained wisdom to appreciate and 
to adopt. Detractors and malignant critics might scoff and sneer 
and seek to belittle his achievements or to deride his proposals, 
but their silly clamor never provoked him to explanation or de- 
fense; never disturbed his equanimity; never embittered his 
thought. He was willing to let his actions justify themselves, 
willing to trust the calm judgment of the future to approve the 
wisdom and the righteousness of his conduct. 


The controlling principle of his life was simplicity itself. 
It was, under all conditions and in all circumstances, to do what 
he belived to be right. The motto of the Scotch family of Hayes 
from which he traced his descent, was the single Latin word 
Recte. That is the adverb form of the word that means straight 
or right. In all his conduct, public and private, Mr. Hayes ex- 
emplified that motto. He was “straight” in thought and action; 
he moved in right lines;; his dealings were void of indirection 
or equivocation. 

Mr. Hayes believed intensely but intelligently in America, 
in its polity, in its future, in its exalted mission under 
Divine favor, for the world—forhumanity. His was not 
a blind, unreasoning patriotism. His convictions were based on 
wide knowledge of history, on prolonged pondering of govern- 
mental systems, on thorough understanding of the common people 
— their modes of thought, their beliefs, their aspirations. He 
knew 

“In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors” 


of our Ship of State; and he believed sincerely that 
“Humanity with all its fears, 


With all its hopes of future years, 
Was hanging breathless on her fate.” 
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And ‘yet he was fully conscious of the faults and defects and 
dangers of our system, of the constant vigilance necessary to pre- 
serve “the jewel of liberty in the house of freedom,” of the 
perils arising from the prodigious concentration of wealth in a 
few hands and from the clash of contending interests and jealous- 
ies of class, of the new duties that new occasions were continually 
teaching. But he never lost faith in the Republic, never doubted 
the essential soundness of the people, never despaired that right 
causes would in the end prevail, if men that saw the right 
worked on steadily, hopefully, patiently. 

In his young manhood, in a letter to his betrothed, he gave 
striking expression of his fine spirit of optimism, which increas- 
ing years and experience could never quench nor qualify: “When 
I see the immeasurable changes which a century or two have 
produced,” he wrote, “it gives me heart to throw my little efforts 
in favor of the good projects of the age, however slow their 
apparent progress. Nothing great is accomplished in a day, but 
gradually the strong hours conquer all obstacles.” Take heart, 
take heart, O ye of little faith—even ye who through the lurid 
clouds of the mad and frightful war now devastating Europe 
seem to hear infernal angels croaking the doom of civilization. 
For, be assured “Our sins cannot push the Lord’s right hand 
from under” ; be assured that, in God’s good time, “gradually the 
strong hours shall conquer all obstacles.” 


One quality further of Mr. Hayes I must note and empha- 
size, and that was his love for Fremont, his appreciation of the 
respect and confidence of her people that he enjoyed, his pride 
in her growth and prosperity, his interest in all that contributed to 
her welfare. Here only was his real home, and whenever he was 
absent from it he longed for the day of his return. He was 
deeply touched by the public reception given him here by friends 
and neighbors of all parties after his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. As his term was nearing its close, he looked forward, 
with eager anticipation, “to the freedom, independence and safety 
of the obscure and happy home in the pleasant grove at Fremont.” 
When, at Cleveland, the sudden attack which was to prove fatal 
came upon him and he was urged to delay his journey home, he 
declared: “I would rather die at Spiegel Grove than to live 
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anywhere else.” His regard for Fremont was not confined to 
mere sentiment. No project for its betterment but had his 
sympathy, his counsel, his assistance. It is due to his activity 
and to his generosity that the city has its public parks and its 
library. For, whatever fame or fortune Fremont may attain, to 
the country and the world at large it will alway be chiefly notable 
because it was here that Rutherford B. Hayes had his home. 

It will be a perpetual benediction to the people of state and 
nation that Ohio has erected and will maintain this beautiful 
building to commemorate the fame and achievements of her 
great citizen. The future, in my judgment, will increase his fame, 
will come to a clearer and fuller understanding, and so to a just 
appreciation of the greatness and value of his achievements. His 
character and worth shine more resplendent with every fresh con- 
templation of his career. I can only repeat, by way of perora- 
tion, what I have already said elsewhere, and what my added 
reflection reaffirms and enforces: 


“He may not have possessed transcendent intellectual gifts, 
nor the brilliancy and imaginative power displayed by great 
orators, but he had, in equipoise and under complete control, all 
the solid qualities of character and mind which fit a man to win 
the confidence of his fellows and mark him for their chosen 
leader. These were a clear and penetrating intelligence, impreg- 
nable to the assaults of sophistry; a judgment, cautious and de- 
liberate in action, but when once formed not to be shaken from 
its conviction; a will that did not waver; sincerity and honesty 
of mind and act; absolute veracity and candor in speech and 
conduct ; faithfulness in discharging every obligation imposed on 
him or assumed by him; constant and unquestioning obedience 
to the commands of duty; a conscience void of offense; a patriot- 
ism that rose above party, that was founded on intense faith 
in the American constitution and an abiding belief in the high 
mission, under Providence, of America in the world, and that 
was ready to give his life for his country’s welfare; an under- 
standing of the common people—the great masses of his fellow 
countrymen—and full sympathy with their needs and aspirations ; 
unselfish interest in all wise endeavors for the public good. And 
with all this he was 
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“Rich in saving common-sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity, sublime.” 


Surely, we shall be dull indeed of apprehension if we catch 
no inspiration from his ardor for humanity; if we feel no impulse 
to emulate the virtues which made his service to the world so 
great. I, at least, thing of him always as of 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 


After a song, the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
representing the President of the United States, was presented 
and spoke in part as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Before leaving Washington last night, I was charged by the 
President of the United States to convey to you his greetings, 
and to say that it is a matter of sin- 
cere regret to him that he is not able 
to be here on this significant occasion. 
He would have paid a tribute not only 
to the great office in which President 
Hayes preceded him, but as he is a 
scholar himself he would have borne 
a scholar’s testimony to the eminent 
service rendered in that office by Ru- 
therford B. Hayes. 
We have been richly favored here 
today in the address just closed. Dr. 
Williams, whose biography of Presi- 
dent Hayes is and always will be a 
standard work dealing with that sub- 
ject, has detailed for us the life of this President from the days 
of his childhood through the testing years of the civil war, and 
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into that serene and mellow age of retirement in which the people 
of Fremont best knew the ex-President. Little, therefore, re- 
mains to be added to the tribute which Dr. Williams has paid, 
but I can perhaps be permitted to recall two incidents in my own 
life which associated his personality. and political fortunes with 
my own thinking. 


The first of these was in 1876, when I was between four 
and five years of age, living in the town of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
and though of very tender age, still an extremely ardent political 
partisan. It was the day of party flag-poles, and the custom 
throughout the countryside and in all the villages was that the 
rival parties should erect great poles, and on the top of them 
place their party emblem. In the public square of my native 
village, there were erected two such poles, one for Tilden, sur- 
mounted by a broom, and one for Hayes, surmounted by a glisten- 
ing globe. As I was a very earnest Democrat, and was quite sure in 
all the philosophy of my four years of life that that party repre- 
sented the truest traditions of the Republic, I naturally was very 
zealous for the pole surmounted by the broom, and I discovered 
that when I walked on one side of the square the Democratic 
pole seemed the taller, while when I walked on the other side 
of the square, the one below the globe seemed the higher. I, 
therefore, contracted at that early age the habit of walking around 
the northwest side of the square whenever my journeys took me 
through that place, and to this day when I visit Martinsburg, 
and want to cross the square, I follow the same practice, although 
the poles have long since been taken down and the broom and 
the globe disappeared from every memory but mine. 


Later, in 1890, I was a student at Johns Hopkins University 
when Mr. Hayes, then ex-President, came there to make an ad- 
dress before the Historical Seminary of which I was a member. 
More recent political activities of other men had obscured all 
my recollections of the period from 1876 to 1880, and I went to 
hear Mr. Hayes with little else in my mind except the childish 
recollection of the rivalry of the party poles, but after his ad- 
dress, I asked myself who is this simple and scholarly gentleman, 
so wise and patriotic and generous? How does it come that I 
do not know more of his service to his country? And I im- 
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mediately read his biography, and consulted those American his- 
tories which covered the period of his service as a soldier and 
as a statesman, only to discover that from his earliest youth he 
had adopted and lived up to high standards of honor and patriot- 
ism, that the idea of service to his country was always the 
dominant idea, that he constantly put behind him advantage and 
self-seeking, and sought only the place of danger or responsi- 
bility, trusting always that if he did his best for his country, 
his own fortunes could well be permitted to take care of them- 
selves. The struggles of the period before the war between the 
States and during that terrible conflict developed high capacities, 
and yet this Ohio soldier emerged from the crowd, became a 
marked man and conspicuous public servant, rose from the sol- 
dier’s camp to the Governor’s chair and then to the Presidency, 
the greatest office in our great Republic, and then, after he had 
fully performed all that could be asked of a citizen, he retired, 
unspoiled, simple as he was brave, continuing out of office, as a 
sage philosopher and adviser to his country, the patriotic services 
he had performed while a trusted and responsible executive. He 
engaged in no acrimonious disputes. He assaulted none of his 
successors nor their policies, he remembered no personal ani- 
mosities, and cherished no envy of those who were still in the 
active stages of their lives. But, in the midst of a family life 
sweet and pure, surrounded by a family which could not help 
becoming serviceable to its country, reared in such an atmosphere, 
he continued to be scholarly and patriotic, and when he died he 
left a life unspoiled and untainted, a reputation too large for this 
beautiful city of Fremont, as large and wide as the nation which 
he served. 

The important thing, however, for us who are here today 
is the example for our own lives which lies in this life which is 
under review and discussion. Our words can add little to the his- 
toric place which he has achieved in our country’s annals, but 
whether or not his life will achieve the highest good of which. it 
is capable depends upon whether you and I, and others who may 
be now the citizens of the United States, who bear its burdens 
and its responsibilities, whose quality determines the quality of 
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our present day institutions, imitate his virtue and follow his 
example. 

The times have greatly changed since the Presidency of Mr. 
Hayes. Great as our country then seemed, it is now incomparably 
greater ; its territory has been increased, its population has grown 
enormously ; its influence as a world power is now like the influ- 
ence of Great Britain, in that it follows the rising sun around the 
globe. In the meantime, the industrial processes by which the 
life of the community is sustained are made more intricate. We 
have emerged from a rural civilization into a machine age. Our 
commerce and our industry are much more intense. The con- 
gestion of our population in great cities and manufacturing places 
presents new problems. The challenge of this day is as great as 
the challenge of his day, and the need for patriots and wise men 
is as great now as when President Hayes made his contribution 
of service to our country. The question we must ask, therefore, 
is, are we doing as he did? Are we offering ourselves for Amer- 
ica as he offered himself? Are we addressing ourselves to the 
solution of the problems of our day as he buckled on his sword 
or took up the statesmen’s pen for the solution of the problems 
which his day presented? I shall not take any answer to these 
questions. Each of us knows by searching his own mind how 
far he is worthy to be in any such comparison. Each of us knows 
whether he spends the larger part of his life fretting about little 
things or whether he really passes them by and gives his mind to 
the large issues of welfare and happiness for his country and his 
fellow-countrymen. Each of us knows whether he is more inter- 
ested by the hurried daily chronicle of small events which the 
newspapers present or by serious study of history and politics, in 
order to equip himself really to be a servant of the Republic. But, 
I can, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, at least be grateful 
with you that this splendid memorial has been erected here in 
Fremont, and that this Grove is hereafter to be consecrated 
ground, that the memory of the great service of President Hayes 
and that this beautiful life will be perpetuated here, so that for 
all time to come as the youth of this city see this place they will 
have impressed upon their imagination and their memory the 
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life of the man who from youth to advanced years really served 
his fellowmen, and such a memory will undoubtedly be an inspira- 
tion to them to take a high view of the calling of citizenship and 
to prepare themselves by study and thought to render such service 
as is within their capacity and opportunity. 


ADDRESS OF U. S. SENATOR POMERENE, 


United States Senator Pomerene spoke as follows: 


“T am glad to have the opportunity to come to the beautiful 
city of Fremont to pay a tribute of love and respect to the mem- 
ory of President and Mrs. Hayes. 
They had such fine ideals, they were 
truly Christian in every thought and 
action. The world is the better for 
their having lived. President Hayes 
was a good lawyer, a brave soldier, a 
faithful Congressman, an_ efficient 
Governor, and a distinguished and 
capable President, but, he was more, 
he was a good man. Mrs. Hayes was 
a Christian wife and mother, both 
were devoted to their friends and es- 
pecially to those here in Fremont who 

| knew them so long and well. 

I want to congratulate the people 
of Fremont in their successful efforts in preserving Spiegel 
Grove for this community and for the country at large for all 
time to come. I congratulate them that they have in their midst 
Colonel and Mrs. Webb C. Hayes, who have done so much to 
preserve the works and memories of their father and mother. 

This home with its fond memories will be an object lesson 
to the boys and girls of this county and this state, they will have 
before them as an object lesson the lives of a man and woman, 
than whom, this state has produced none better or purer. 

As I look over the history of President Hayes, I feel that 
all his qualities, and there were many of them, his predominat- 
ing characteristic was his intense love for things American and 
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as I think of Mrs. Hayes, I could hold her before the world as the 
ideal wife and mother. 

Fremont is a beautiful city of beautiful homes, no finer 
people are found than reside within her limits, and they have 
honored themselves by the opportunity they have taken to pre- 
serve Spiegel Grove. 

And I would be doing violence to my feelings if I did not 
add a word of appreciation for Senator Dean, who gave his able 
and enthusiastic support to the legislation necessary to secure 
Spiegel Grove for the public.” 


LETTERS FROM ABSENTEES. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Francis W. Treadway, one of 
the trustees of the Society, then read the following telegram from 
Senator Warren G. Harding; and also the following letters from 
the Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State; the Hon. A. D. 
White, who was appointed Minister to Germany by President 
Hayes; and the Hon. John W. Foster, who served as Minister 


to Mexico during the Hayes administration, in those troublous 
times with Diaz in Mexico, to which the strained relations with 
Huerta found by President Wilson in 1913 form an almost exact 
counterpart; and also a letter from United States Senator Nathan 
Goff, who is the only surviving member of the Hayes administra- 
tion, in which for a few months he served as Secretary of the 
Navy. 


Wasuincrton, D. C., May 29, 1916. 
Cot. Wess C. Hayes, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Let me emphasize my gentine regrets that I am not to add my 
tribute to the memory of President Hayes at Tuesday’s dedication of 
the Memorial. The combined gentleness and dignity and courage and 
strength made manifest in the splendid career of President Hayes, 
builded a loving memorial in the hearts of his countrymen, which I trust 
the Spiegel Grove Memorial fittingly typifies. It is good to dedicate the 
Memorial on this day of reverent tribute to the Union defenders, so 
many of whom he brilliantly led. It is also good to consecrate ourselves 
anew to the preservation of the Great Heritage he and they bequeathed 


to us. 
W. G. Harpinc. 
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WASHINGTON, May 24, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Hayes: 


I received the formal invitation from the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society to attend the dedication of the Hayes Memorial 
Library and Museum in Spiegel Grove, on Decoration Day, May 30th. 
Mrs. Lansing and I both deeply regret our inability to attend the dedica- 
tion, and if we had found it possible to do so, we would have been 
especially gratified to be your guests on that occasion. 

With our appreciation and thanks for. your attractive invitation, 
and our regret that we are unable to avail ourselves of it, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rospert LANSING. 

Wers C. Hayes, Esoq., 

Fremont, Ohio. 


ANDREW D. WHITE, 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
IrHaca, N. Y. 
Wess C. Hayes, Eso., May 20, 1916. 
Spiegel Grove, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


My Dear Mr. Hayes: 


Referring to your letter of May 18, it is a matter of real sorrow 
with me that I have felt obliged to decline the kind invitation to the 
opening of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum. 1 can think of 
nothing which I would be more glad to attend in the way of a celebration 
of any sort than this tribute to your honored father, and that feeling is 
increased by the fact that a few weeks ago I read his biography and was 
greatly impressed by it. My opinion regarding him was already very 
high, for I have regarded him ever since I came to know him as one 
of the best and most able men I have ever met, one of the best prepared 
for the highest public duties and who was faithful in the highest degree 
in his discharge of them. This feeling was strengthened at various 
times when I heard him deliver public addresses at Lake Mohonk, 
Cleveland, and elsewhere, and when I read his biography, I became 
convinced that no nobler and better fitted man had ever held the 
presidency. 

There is one saying of his that ought to be inscribed in letters of 
gold: The last entry made in his diary before leaving for the war, 
dated May 15, 1861: “Judge Mathews and I have agreed to go into the 
service for the war, if possible into the same regiment. I spoke my 
feelings to him which he said were also his, that this was a just and 
necessary war, and that it demanded the whole power of the country. 
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That I would prefer to go into it if I knew I was to die or be killed in 
the course of it, than to live through and after it without taking any 
part in it.” 

But, also, I am nearing my eighty-fourth birthday and am more and 
more obliged to be careful, and on the date you name I have already an 
engagement with a doctor which has with difficulty been put off once. 
I should indeed feel it a duty to be present were the circumstances 
otherwise and were my health stronger, for among all men whom I 
have met, President Hayes was one of those who most impressed me 
by the evident sincerity and nobility of his character and by all the 
qualities which made him a great and true man. A recent reading of 
his biography has also greatly impressed me as showing the development 
of the characteristics which led so directly to the high place which he 
deservedly holds in the annals of our country. I feel that as time goes 
on his fellow citizens of all parties will recognize more and more his 
great qualities and that these will emerge from the cloud of calumny 
which beset him in such wise that his name and fame will be ever more 
and more honored by the American people. I hope that some day not 
distant it will be possible for me to make a pilgrimage of duty to this 
well-deserved tribute to your father, and thank you in person for your 
kind invitation. 

With all good wishes that the commemoration to which you invite 
me shall be worthy of the man to whom it is given, I remain, 


Yours faithfully, 
ANpDREW D. WHITE. 


1323 EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Wasurncron, D. C., © 
Wess C. Hayes, Esgq., May 22, 1916. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


My Dear Sir: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 18th and the card, inviting 
me to attend the dedication of the Memorial Library and Museum in 
your father’s old home on May 30th. 

I should be greatly pleased to unite with his many friends and 
admirers in honoring your father’s memory in the permanent form 
indicated, but of late my health has not been good and I am not able to 
travel without serious inconvenience and I could not make the journey 
without considerable risk. 

I have always regarded your father as one of our most useful 
public men, of clean life and unblemished personality, and have always 
been proud of having served under him in an administration which was 
an honor to our country. It is with ‘sincere regret that I will not be 
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able to render this further mark of my respect and friendship by attend- 
ing the memorial services on the 30th instant. 
Very truly, 
Joun W. Foster. 


P. S.—I am sending a photograph as requested. I greatly enjoyed 
reading Williams’ excellent biography of your father. 


“CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, 
June 1, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Hayes: 

I have been quite unwell lately which will account for my failure 
to write you in reply to your kind favor of the 18th ult. As I did not 
receive your invitation to be with you at Spiegel Grove on the 30th ult., 
until after that day was in the past, you will readily understand why 
you did not hear from me, and also why I was not with you on the 
occasion that would have afforded me great pleasure to have been a 
participant in. 

I very much regret this and trust that you will understand my 
seeming indifference, which I beg to assure you was not intended. 
With kindest regards, 
Most truly yours, 
NATHAN Gorr.” 


In addition to the letters already printed, letters and tele- 
grams of appreciation and regret were received from Ex-Gover- 
nors Judson Harmon and James M. Cox; Ex-Senator Burton, 
Ex-Minister Horace N. Allen, Hon. John S. Clarke, U. S. District 
Judge, Maj. Gen. H. L. Scott, Chief of Staff, U. S. A.; Lieut. 
Gen. S. B. M. Young, U. S. A., Commander in Chief Loyal Le- 
gion; Capt. John P. Nickelson, Recorder in Chief Loyal Legion; 
Capt. E. A. Montfort, Commander in Chief G. A. R.; Maj. 
Gen. George W. Goethals, U. S. A., Governor Canal Zone; Maj. 
Gen. M. I. Luddington, U. S. A.; Brig. Gen. A. L. Mills, U. S. 
A.; Col. H. O. S. Heistand, U. S. A.; Col. S. M. Foote, U. S. A.; 
Rear Admiral Chas. E. Clark, U. S. N.; Rear Admiral Harry 
Knox, U. S. N.; Gen. Robert P. Kennedy, Bishop Wm. A. Leo- 
nard, the Mass. Historical Society, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the N. Y. Genealogical and Biographical 
Society, the Penn. State Museum, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the University of Toronto, the Worcester Poly- 
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technic Institute, the Brooklyn Institute, the Missouri Historical 
Society, the Florida State Museum, the president of Tufts Col- 
lege, the National Society of D. A. R., etc. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN OVERMYER. 


Congressman A. W. Overmyer, of the 13th Ohio District who 
came from Washington, D. C., expressly to take part in the 
dedicatory exercises, then delivered 

the following address: 

Fortunate indeed are all of us who 
have been permitted to witness this 
ceremony today. The occasion, the 
place, the day, the assemblage, all 
have been appropriate. 

The occasion is appropriate, for 
we meet to dedicate this splendid me- 
morial, erected by the great common- 
wealth of Ohio, to one of its most 
illustrious sons. The place is appro- 
priate for here are the hallowed 
scenes amid which Hayes spent so 
much of his mature life which was not 

devoted to the public service of his country. 

The day is appropriate for on this Memorial Day there is 
no more fitting service that could have been performed than to 
meet here and recount the deeds and review the life work of 
one of America’s bravest soldiers and one of her most loyal de- 
fenders, a soldier who had the courage to fight and the ability 
to lead others in fighting. 

The assemblage is appropriate and such as eminently 
benefits the occasion, for the President is represented here by 
a member of his cabinet, an Ohio man; the Senate and House of 
Representatives are represented here, and representatives of 
the civil and military authority of the state, the county, and the 
city; and the people to whom he ever turned a listening ear— 
the people are here, in masses such as seldom before assembled 
within the shadows of Spiegel Grove; they are here to bring 
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their own heartfelt testimony to the occasion; they are here 
representing all shades of religious and political belief, all ages 
and conditions of life, all are here as Americans and come to this 
historic and sacred spot to fraternize with each other in a fresh 
act of homage to the memory of Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Many who are here in this audience knew President 
Hayes and his devoted wife while they were living, knew them as 
neighbors, as friends, as members of the same church. To such 
this must be a wonderful day. 

I shall always cherish the memory that, as a young boy, I 
heard President Hayes deliver an address at a Croghan Day 
celebration from the old bandstand in the county park before 
the Court House. I can see him now as I saw him then, a noble- 
looking man with a kindly face, snow-white beard and hair, but 
with the vigor of young manhood in his heart. 

I do not know what phase of the life of Rutherford B. 
Hayes appeals to the people the most; but after having read 
the splendid biography of President Hayes written by the orator 
of the day, Doctor Williams, I will say without hesitation that 
the impression I shall hereafter always carry of him will not 
be his military service, valiant and glorious as that was, nor his 
services as Governor and President, valuable and statesmanlike 
as they were, but it will be of Rutherford B. Hayes as a man, a 
superb, unselfish, warm and Christian hearted man whose pure 
heart went out in sympathy to all mankind and was wholly in- 
capable of a selfish or unworthy thought. 

As a husband, as a father, as a citizen and neighbor and 
friend, Rutherford B. Hayes has left to future generations his 
richest heritage. Never seeking public honors, he had them thrust 
upon him; yearning, as he continually did for the peace and com- 
fort of a quiet home life, he was called again and again to per- 
form high public service, to assume the highest positions of 
responsibility and trust. This is the stamp of true greatness. 
Washington had the same modesty and so did Lincoln, and in 
the love of his fellow-man, in patriotism, in purity of heart and 
unselfishness, Hayes was as great as either of them. 

I feel honored in having been permitted to be present at 
these ceremonies. Through the ages this beautiful memorial 
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will stand as the testimonial of a grateful people to the life and 
services of a truly beloved man. To this building and the beauti- 
ful grove surrounding it will come generations of American citi- 
zens, our children, grandchildren, and their descendants, and draw 
an inspiration to a life of unselfishness and honor as they become 
more and more familiar with the life and character of Ruther- 
ford Birchard Hayes, that crowned and glorious life. 


ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN ALEXIS COPE. 


Captain Alexis Cope representing the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, and also the associate of General Hayes on the 
Board of the Ohio State University, spoke as follows: 


President Wright, Members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

It was only yesterday that I received a telegram from Colo- 

nel Webb Hayes informing me that I would be expected to 

speak for the Loyal Legion on this 

occasion, so what I shall say has 

come to me in the few moments of 

reflection I have had since then, and 

shall be brief. Indeed the eloquent 

and scholarly address we have just 

heard from the lips of his distin- 

guished biographer, Mr. Williams, 

has left his followers on the program 

little to say. All the high and shin- 

ing points of President Hayes’ great 

career, have been touched by a 

| master hand. I congratulate him on 

his noble address. I also congratu- 

late him on his biography of Presi- 

dent Hayes, in which he has given to the world in simple and 

most attractive style the true story of his life and public ser- 
vices. 
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I share the regret that every one present must feel that 
General Young, who was to speak for the Loyal Legion, is not 
here. If he were present, he could speak for it more fittingly- 
than I can, for he is its present Commander in Chief, and besides 
being a good soldier, is an eloquent speaker. 

President Hayes was a charter member of the Ohio Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, was elected its first Commander, 
and was re-elected four times in succession, serving from 1883 
to 1887 inclusive. I recall with gratification and pride that when 
I presented myself as a candidate for membership in the order, 
it was President Hayes who administered the obligation. He 
was Commander in Chief of the National Commandery at the 
time of his death. 

The fundamental principles of this organization are: 

“First: <A firm belief and trust in Almighty God, exalt- 
ing Him, under whose beneficent guidance the Sovereignty and 
integrity of the Union have been maintained, the honor of the 
flag vindicated and the blessings of the liberty secured, estab- 
lished and enlarged. 


“SECOND: True allegiance to the United States of Amer- 
ica, based upon paramount respect for, and fidelity to the 
National Constitution and laws, manifested by discountenancing 
whatever may tend to weaken loyalty, incite to insurrection, 
treason or rebellion, or impair in any manner the efficiency and 
permanency of our free institutions.” 


Its objects are: 

“To cherish the memories and associations of the war waged 
in defense of the unity and indivisibility of the republic; 
strengthen the ties of fraternal fellowship and sympathy formed 
by Companions in Arms; advance the best interests of the sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States, especially of those asso- 
ciated as Companions of the Order, and extend all possible re- 
lief to their widows and children; foster the cultivation of mili- 
tary and naval science ; enforce unqualified allegiance to the Gen- 
eral Government; protect the rights and liberties of American 
Citizenship, and maintain National Honor, Union and Independ- 
ence.” 

President Hayes was loyal to these principles and labored 
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faithfully for these objects. When he died, a Committee of the 
Ohio Commandery, of which William McKinley was chairman, 
said of him: “The country has lost one of its great Statesmen 
and one of its most noble defenders. His old army comrades 
have lost a brave commander, an honorable associate and a wise 
counsellor, the Loyal Legion one of its most devoted and be- 
loved companions.” 

My duty, as prescribed by the program might perhaps prop- 
erly end here, but I can not forbear some remarks of a remin- 
iscent character. 

President Hayes had a passion for taking up problems left 
unsolved or tasks left unfinished by his predecessors. A nota- 
ble instance of this was the completion of the Washington Monu- 
ment in our National Capital, the story of which I had from his 
own lips. It had been begun away back in the forties and had 
reached a height of about one hundred and forty feet, when it 
was found that the foundations were not strong enough to sup- 
port any further weight. Work on it had been abandoned and 
it had stood in this unfinished condition for a generation. When 
Hayes became President he called together a board of army en- 
gineers, who under his direction devised plans for its comple- 
tion. He obtained from Congress the necessary appropriations, 
and took a personal interest in the progress of the work. It 
was found necessary to put a new foundation under the unfin- 
ished portion of the structure, and in order to do this, it had 
jiterally to be suspended in air while the work was being done. 
While it was so suspended, the President and Mrs. Hayes, who 
also took a great interest in the work, more than once walked 
underneath it. The President related that the engineers had 
placed in the excavation an instrument designed to detect and 
record any movement of the suspended mass. A pencil on a 
sheet of white paper automatically recorded any movement 
which occurred day or night. 

One morning the engineers were startled to see that the 
instrument during the night before had recorded some very un- 
usual movements or vibrations. They first thought there had 
been an earthquake, but inquiry at the Naval Observatory 
brought the report that no seismic disturbance had been recorded 
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on the instrument there, and they were at a loss to account for 
it. Finally, one of the engineers climbed to the top of the sus- 
pended column and found a small owl caught by its foot be- 
tween the slats of a window, and that its fluttering struggles to 
escape had caused all the trouble. The little disturber was caught 
and presented to Mrs. Hayes, who had it mounted and preserved. 
It was brought to Fremont and placed above the clock in the hall 
of their home, where it still remains. (I think it should be in 
the museum. ) 


When President Hayes became Governor of Ohio, he found 
that in 1862, Congress had passed an act making large grants 
of land, or land scrip, to the several states for the endowment 
and maintenance of a college in each state for the primary pur- 
pose of teaching the branches of learning related to Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts and Military Tactics without excluding 
other branches of a liberal education. The Legislature had ac- 
cepted the grant to Ohio of 630,000 acres of land scrip, and it 
had been improvidently sold at a lamentable sacrifice, realizing 
only about $340,000. Owing to local jealousies and the oppo- 
sition of the numerous existing colleges nothing had been done 
towards creating and locating a college to be endowed by the 
grant. A strong sentiment favored the division of the fund 
among several existing colleges, but Governor Hayes gave his 
voice in favor of one college, centrally located, which should re- 
ceive the entire grant, and aided in clearing the way for such 
an institution. 


The necessary legislation was provided by the act of March 
20, 1870, during his second administration as Governor, and 
under this act the institution now known as the Ohio State Uni- 
versity was organized and located. He appointed its first board 
of trustees, which held its first meeting in his office and was 
wisely guided by him in its deliberations. He favored its lo- 
cation at Columbus, and largely through his influence it acquired 
the large tract of valuable land which is now its spacious campus. 
In 1887, after having been Governor:and President, on the re- 
quest of the University authorities, he accepted a place on its 
board of trustees. 

At that time the institution had made slow progress. It 

Vol. XXV — 30 
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had encountered violent opposition from the other colleges of 
the State, and from the agricultural classes, and such opposition 
still to a large extent prevailed. The legislature had refused to 
make adequate appropriations for its support, and for needed 
buildings, and it had an enrollment of only about 300 students. 
President Hayes at once took an active part in quieting the op- 
position to the institution. He was by nature a harmonizer, and 
largely through his influence the agricultural classes were won 
to its support and the opposition of the other colleges to a large 
extent removed. He attended regularly the meetings of the 
trustees, appeared before committees of the legislature in ad- 
vocacy of needed appropriations for buildings and equipment, 
and for an annual state levy sufficient for its maintenance and 
tc meet its growing needs. These were all provided during his 
nearly six years of service as trustee, and largely through his 
influence. He saw the enrollment rise from 300 to over 800 stu- 
dents, and was assured that its future was secure. Could he 
have lived to this day he would have seen an enrollment of 
nearly 5000 students, and a graduating class of goo students 
which next week will receive their degrees, and the University 
which he labored to establish and so wisely and faithfully ser- 
ved taking rank among the foremost educational institutions of 
the land. 


President Hayes was an advocate of industrial education 
and it was mainly through his influence that a department of 
manual training was instituted at the University. On the invita- 
tion of the legislature he made an address on this subject to the 
two houses in joint session, which was so convincing that funds 
were provided for a building for manual training at the Univer- 
sity which bears the name “Hayes Hall.” He saw this building 
completed and properly equipped and was eagerly seeking for 
a proper person to take charge of the work, when he was stricken 
with the illness which resulted in his death. He attended meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees, of which he was then President, 
January 11th and 12th, 1893, and in the afternoon of the 12th 
left for Cleveland to see a gentleman who had been recom- 
mended as a suitable person to take charge of the department 
which was to begin its work in Hayes Hall. It was while return- 
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ing to his home from this, his last public service, that he was 
fatally stricken. 

It was during his service as trustee of the University, that 
I first came to really know President Hayes. I had often met 
him in his political campaigns, and during most of the period 
from November, 1876 to March 2, 1877, as occupant of a minor 
office in the Capitol at Columbus, I had seen him almost daily. 
I had marked with increasing admiration and respect his re- 
markable self-poise during the great and bitter conflict over his 
election as President, and was one of the great crowd which 
followed him to the railroad station on his way to Washington 
to be inaugurated as President, or to congratulate his competitor, 
if the Electoral Commission should decide in his favor, and 
heard the wonderfully eloquent and impressive speech he made 
from the end of the train before it moved out. 

But as secretary of the board of trustees of the University 
I was thrown into closer relations with him and he soon honored 
me with his friendship and confidence. He grew constantly in 
my estimation. There were no defects in his character, no weak- 
ness, no loss of that noble dignity, which “gives the world assur- 
ance of a man.” At the same time he was gentle, simple in 
manner, approachable and kindly to every one. One of his asso- 
ciates on the University board described him as “unassuming in 
manners, polite, studious, scholarly, accomplished, and made all 
who knew him his friends.” 


“His was no mountain peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, — 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie, rather, genial, level lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
But also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars.” 


No great one in our history began life with higher ideals and 
maintained them more steadfastly through all the vicissitudes of 
a great career. Mr. Williams in his biography gives us this re- 
markable passage from his diary, written when he was only 
nineteen years old and had just entered the senior class at 
Kenyon College. 
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“T have never desired other than honorable distinction— 
The reputation that I desire is not that momentary eminence 
which is gained without merit and lost without regret. Give me 
the popularity which runs after, not that which is sought for. For 
honest merit to succeed amid the tricks and intrigues which are 
now so lamentably common, I know is difficult, but the honor of 
success is increased by the obstacles which are to be surmounted. 
Let me triumph as a man or not at all.” Other extracts from his 
diaries show that he was actuated through life by the same high 
thoughts and noble purposes. After reading and reflecting upon 
them one does not wonder that he reached the summit of worldly 
station. 

There was nothing meteoric in his rise. His calm star 
climbed with steadfast purpose and steady radiance, until it 
reached its assured place in the galaxy of our great ones. The 
clouds of obloquy which for a time obscured it have passed away 
and it now shines with increasing luster. 

It is a source of unavailing regret that President Hayes died 
so soon. The party rancor which followed his election, was fast 
disappearing, his courageous efforts for a reform of the civil 
service and his wise Southern policy, which had so embittered his 
political associates, were being justified by their results, and the 
people were everywhere turning to him with increasing rever- 
ence and respect. A few more years of life would have enabled 
him to enjoy the triumph which, though often long delayed, surely 
comes to him who, with firmness for the right, fearlessly follows 
the high stern path of duty. 

Mr. President Wright and you, honorable trustees of the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, for the Loyal Legion, 
and for the Ohio State University, (for which I have assumed to 
speak), I congratulate you and our friend Colonel Webb Hayes 
on the consummation of your labors, whereby this beautiful 
Spiegel Grove and the stately mansion where President Hayes 
lived and died, have been dedicated to the public, and have be- 
come the property of the state. I also congratulate you on the 
completion of the noble museum in which are stored the relics 
of our beloved President. I also congratulate Colonel Hayes 
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on his generous endowment, which assures that the whole shall 
be properly cared for forever. 

It needs no prophetic vision to foresee that year after year 
the people of Ohio and of the Nation will come in increasing 
numbers, as to a shrine, to pay their tribute of reverence and 
affection for “the simple great one gone” and his beloved wife, 
who sleep side by side under yonder monument. From this shrine 
will constantly go forth an inspiring influence which will help 
towards preserving our faith in our free institutions and our love © 
for our dear country, which makes such a career as that of Presi- 
dent Hayes possible. 

Former Governor James E. Campbell spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF FORMER GOVERNOR CAMPBELL. 


My Fellow Citizens: It is with great pleasure that I render 
my tribute to this beautiful Memorial and to the great character 
whose memory it so fittingly pre- 
serves. I shall speak to-day briefly 
of Rutherford B. Hayes as Governor 
of Ohio. His administration was-one 
full of glory and beneficence to the 
State. His faithful service left monu- 
ments to his statesmanship that will 
live as long as Ohio. They were 
deeds, not of military nor of political 
glory, but for the elevation of hu- 
manity. It was through his influence 
as Governor that the Geological Sur- 
vey was revived and placed in the sub- 
stantial position it now holds as one 
of the most useful branches of the 
State’s service. 

To him can be credited the establishment of the Soldiers’ 
Home. 

He enlarged the field of the State Board of Charities. This 
was a subject always dear to his heart, and after his term of 
office was ended he served many years as a member of that body. 

Governor Hayes always had the welfare of the State’s un- 
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fortunate in view, and it was through his suggestion and influ- 
ence that increased provisions were made for the insane; that the 
graded system was introduced into the penitentiary, and that 
many other prison reforms were instituted. 

Among the most important acts of this humanitarian states- 
man was the founding of the Reform School for Girls at Dela- 
ware. 

To him more than any one man in Ohio can be credited 
the promotion and success of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College now the Ohio State University. He appointed the first 
Board of Trustees of this institution and in its initial stages he 
gave to it his wisest and best services. All his life, after he ceased 
to be Governor, he watched with solicitous interest the welfare of 
the University and no public duty was assumed with more en- 
thusiasm than his entrance into the Board of Trustees. 

He was always a student of history and a natural collector, 
as the Treasures of this Memorial Building will show. It was 
this instinct which prompted him to urge the purchase by the 
State of the valuable St. Clair Papers; it was through his influ- 
ence that they were preserved in the State Library and subse- 
quently published. 

In these few words I have referred to General Hayes’ record 
as Governor because others have given you his full length por- 
trait as a national figure. But the people of his native State have 
received from his life the heritage of service that comes close to 
home to them. They can see the results of his life upon their 
lives daily. He has indelibly impressed upon the history of Ohio 
some of the most important acts and institutions of her existence. 
These imprints were deeds of humanity and are helping every 
day to uplift the humble and to comfort the unfortunate. 


ADDRESS OF BASIL MEEK. 


Basil Meek, representing the Sandusky County Bar associa- 
tion, and chairman of the local committee of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, offered the following 
tribute : 

Rutherford B. Hayes was, from 1845 to 1849, an active 
member of what has been known as the Pioneer Bar of Sandusky 
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County, so called because existing prior to the adoption of the 
Ohio State Constitution of 1851, and was associated in practice 
with the earlier men of that galaxy of able lawyers of this bar, 
among whom may be mentioned Dickinson, Otis, Bartlett, Greene, 
Watson, Pettibone, Everett, Haynes, Buckland, Glick and Fine- 
frock. This Bar was composed of men prominent, not only in 
the legal profession, but also in public official stations filled by 
the members thereof. From its members were nine State Legis- 
lators, five members of Congress, six Judges of Courts, two Gov- 
ernors, one of Ohio, and the other of Kansas, two Generals in . 
the Union Army and a President of the United States. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, after a. thorough course at Kenyon 
College, from which he graduated with honor, commenced the 
study of law with Thomas Sparrow of Columbus, Ohio, and 
afterwards entered Harvard Law School and in 1845 completed 
the law course there, and having been admitted to the bar at 
Marietta, March 10, 1845, commenced the practice of law in 
Lower Sandusky (Fremont), where in April, 1846, he formed a 
law partnership with Ralph P. Buckland, which continued until 
1849, when Mr. Hayes located in Cincinnati, Ohio, where by his 
marked ability, he soon attracted attention, as a lawyer taking 
rank among the prominent members of the profession there, 
among whom were such men as Salmon P. Chase, Caleb B. 
Smith, Alphonso Taft, Bellamy Storer, George H. Pendleton 
and George E. Pugh. 

He was City Solicitor, an important legal position in a city 
like Cincinnati, from December, 1858, to April, 1861. The 
salary was $3500.00 per year. 

He was ambitious to excel in the profession, as we learn from 
himself for, in 1859 while in active practice in Cincinnati, in his 
Diary, which he habitually kept, he writes: “Let me awake to 
my old ambition to excel as a lawyer—as an advocate.” And 
later he writes, “Without any extraordinary success, I have never- 
theless found what I have sought, a respectable place,” thus 
modestly assuming that he had reached his desired goal. 

It was this ambition, which prompted his location in Cin- 
cinnati,—which city necessarily offered a wider arena for activity 
and experience in the practice, and consequent enlargement of 
his powers, than did Lower Sandusky in that day. 
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In the midst of his growing and successful practice in Cin- 
cinnati, the War for the Union broke out. He immediately re- 
sponded to his country’s call and joined the army for the Union, 
which necessarily caused an abandonment of his practice and 
subsequent events in his public career made the abandonment 
permanent; and, though not having resumed the practice, since 
giving it up to enter. the service of his country as a soldier, fol- 
lowed by his public official duties, as Congressman, Governor and 
President, he was, nevertheless ever a lover of the theory of 
the law in which he was profoundly versed, and would meet 
with our Bar Association after his final return to Fremont 
and occasionally would be seen in the court room, when court 
- would be in session, thereby manifesting a lingering fondness for 
the scene of his early forensic contests in the courts of Sandusky 
County ; and when his early friend, college mate and army com- 
rade, Stanley Matthews, died at Cincinnati, in 1889, at his re- 
quest a meeting of this Bar was called to pay tribute to the 
memory of the deceased, who in 1845, was on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Hayes as chairman of the examining committee on 
Mr. Matthews’ application for admission, admitted to The San- 
dusky County Bar, and who had always been regarded by this 
Bar as an honorary member. 

It is an interesting fact that after the lapse of a third of a 
century, from the admission to the Bar of Mr. Matthews on the 
recommendation of Mr. Hayes it was the pleasure of the latter, 
as president of the United States to nominate the former to the 
Senate of the United States for confirmation as a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Harvard Law School, had among its faculty, while Mr. 
Hayes was a student there, those eminent professors, Joseph 
Story and Simon Greenleaf, whose names as authors of legal 
text books, are household words among lawyers. Their high 
ideals of the dignity of the legal profession and the principles 
which should govern lawyers in its practice, as expressed by 
them to their students, evidently appealed to him, and found in 
his own characteristic high sense of justice and right moral 
action, a ready response, for, in his Diary referred to, he makes 
frequent entries, quoting from their words—among which is 
the following from Greenleaf: “A lawyer is engaged in the high- 
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est of all human pursuits — the application of the soundest rea- 
son and purest morality to the ordinary affairs of life. He 
should have a clear head and a true heart”. Mr. Hayes pos- 
sessed both of these essential qualifications, a clear head and a 
true heart in high degrees, and adhering in practice to the ideals 
held by his distinguished professors and believed in himself, he 
won the admiration and high esteem of his brethren of the bar, 
both of the County of Sandusky and City of Cincinnati and in- 
deed of the legal profession throughout the State and Nation. 

The Rev. E. M. O’Hare, Rector of St. Ann’s church closed 
the program by delivering the following prayer: 

O Lord God of nations, bless our country and its people, 
so that by due respect for virtue and religion, by prompt obedi- 
ence to laws, by a proper regard for justice and mercy, they 
tend to the promotion of peace and national happiness; that in- 
creasing in industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge they may 
secure to themselves blessing of equal liberty. O Almighty Lord 
from whom all authority is derived we humbly beseech Thee to 
bless our Chief Executive, the President of these United States 
and the officers associated with him, confirming them in the 
right understanding of their weighty office, as also in courage 
and prudence for the execution thereof, that they may secure 
us in honorable peace and plenty. 

Look down, O Lord, in kindly care, upon those, who, com- 
posing our Army and Navy, are engaged in upholding the honor 
and safety of their fellow citizens. Extend Thy benevolence to 
these old warriors who have so nobly defended their country 
and are now awaiting the last bugle call. We pray Thee to bless 
his Excellency, the Governor of this State and all State and 
Municipal officers, who assist him to guard our political welfare, 
that they may be able to discharge the duties of their respective 
offices with honesty and ability. 

A benediction upon the memory of the gentle President, 
whose remains rest in these historic grounds, as well as upon the 
noble Christian woman, his faithful spouse. 

Finally O God, may Thy benediction rest upon all here, 
and especially upon those who are preserving to future genera- 
tions the memorials of past achievements, as a heritage of honor, 
patriotism and virtue. Amen. 
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THE MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


The Memorial Building a beautiful structure of classic archi- 
tecture, stands among the great trees to the north of the Hayes 
Residence, facing the entrance from Hayes Avenue. It is of light 
grey Ohio sandstone, from the Amherst quarries, and of ample 
proportions. Broad steps, between bronze pedestals bearing orna- 
mental lights, lead up to the pillared portico and great bronze 
doors. Upon entering the building the first thing that catches 








The Hayes Memorial Library and Museum of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, in the Spiegel Grove State Park. 


the eye is the portrait of General Hayes painted by Carl Rake- 
mann, representing him at the age of 70; while the Huntington 
portrait painted for the White House, and copied by Rakemann, 
represents him at 60, and the Andrews portrait in the east library 
shows him at 40, in the uniform of a Brevet Major General of 
Volunteers. Thus standing in the center of the rotunda, one 
can see lifelike portraits of General Hayes at 40, 60 and 70 years 
of age. Over the portrait in the rotunda is the Hayes coat-of- 
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arms from his Scottish ancestors, a falcon lighting on a rock, 
which bears the inscription Recte. At the left of the portrait and 
coat-of-arms, clustered in groups of three, are the flags of the 
thirteen original Colonies, together with the State flags of Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Ohio, sixteen in all. The center of each 
cluster is the flag of the United States, the stars of which show 
the growth of the nation. In the cluster between the flags of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, the first of the Colonies to ratify 
the Constitution, is the national flag adopted in 1777, 13 stripes 
with 13 stars arranged in a circle. In the second cluster, between 
the Colonial flags of New Jersey and Georgia, the third and 
fourth States, is the flag adopted in 1795, of 15 stars and 15 
stripes, two States having been admitted to the Union. In the 
third cluster between Connecticut and Massachusetts, the national 
flag has 13 stripes and 20 stars, five additional States having 
been admitted in the interim, Congress providing in 1818 that 
thereafter on the 4th of July, following the admission of a new 
State the national colors should consist of the original 13 stripes 
with a star for each State of the Union. The 8th and last cluster 
consists of the flags of Kentucky and Ohio, with the national 
emblem of 13 stripes and 48 stars, the Union as it is today. The 
three States whose flags have been added to the Colonial States 
are very appropriately Vermont, from which State Rutherford 
Hayes, the father, migrated to Ohio; Kentucky, the State from 
which James Webb, the father of Mrs. Hayes, migrated to Ohio, 
and Ohio the native State of the President and Mrs. Hayes. 


Over the main entrance are the royal standards of the 
countries which claimed possession of this territory prior to the 
War of the Revolution, the royal standard of Spain, 1492-1670; 
the royal standard of France, 1670-1760; and the royal standard 
of Great Britain, 1760-1796, Great Britain still retaining until 
1796 the actual possession of the military post at Detroit and its 
sub-post on the Sandusky, at what is now known as Fort Stephen- 
son in the center of Fremont, notwithstanding the treaty of 
peace made in 1783 some thirteen years earlier. 

Over the door leading to the east library is the flag of the 
Governor of Ohio, General Hayes being the only Governor who 
was thrice elected; while over the door which leads to the west 
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library is the flag of the President of the United States, General 
Hayes being the 19th President, from 1877-1881. In the center 
of the floor space is an interesting relic of the battleship Maine— 
her bronze hand-steering gear, covered with barnacles and colored 
by sea water, which makes a handsome receptacle for a stately 
fern. The rotunda is illuminated by frosted glass bulbs. In the 


Colonel Hayes digging the first shovelfull of earth for the Hayes 
Memorial Library and Museum in Spiegel Grove State Park, in 1912, in 
the presence of Prof. G. Frederick Wright, President, and W. C. Mills, 
Curator, of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, also 
Senator G. A. Dean, Charles Richard Williams, Biographer, and guests, 
at Spiegel Grove. 


windows opposite the main entrance are handsome colored 
transparencies of the State House at Columbus, the Gov- 
ernor’s corner of the State House, with the statue called 
“Ohio’s Jewels” full length bronze figures of Generals Grant, 
Sherman and Sheridan; Chief Justice Chase, Secretary of 
War Stanton, and Presidents Hayes and Garfield; the north 
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and south fronts of the White House at Washington; the 
east and west fronts of the national capital; the inauguration 
ceremonies of President Hayes in 1877, and his retirement on the 
inauguration of President Garfield in 1881. Opposite the entrance 
stands one of the Hayes ancestral clocks, a real grandfather’s 
clock, which was loaded into the family wagon when the parents 
of President Hayes prepared to leave West Dummerston, Ver- 
mont, for the forty-day journey to the new State of Ohio, in 1817. 
The clock was so long that the tail board of the wagon could 
not be put in place, so that temporarily the clock was left with 
relatives in Vermont. On one side of the clock is a beautiful 
rosewood folding secretary, purchased for Lincoln and used in 
the cabinet room of the White House during the succeeding ad- 
ministrations of Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleve- 
land, Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley. It was sold with many 
other interesting articles when the White House was renovated 
in the early days of Roosevelt. This secretary and the office 
chair were used by Colonel Hayes when a lad, as his father’s 
personal secretary, who purchased a chair to replace it when 
leaving Washington. Another chair is a revolving chair used 
by President Hayes when Governor of Ohio. The only chairs in 
the east and west libraries were the ones used by President Grant, 
President-elect Hayes, Chief Justice Waite and the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the U. S. Senate, during the inauguration of President 
Hayes, on the east front of the Capitol, 5th March, 1877. 


On entering the west library one sees the beautiful full 
length portraits of the President and Mrs. Hayes, painted for 
the White House by Daniel Huntington, and copied by permis- 
sion of President Wilson, by Carl Rakemann of Washington. 
The magnificent library of Americana of President Hayes, the 
largest owned by a private citizen at the time of his death in 
1893, is stored in the east and west libraries in steel cases. In 
the four corners of the west library are shown on figures, the 
wedding dress, slippers, etc., of Lucy Ware Webb, when she 
was married to Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 30th December, 
1852, at Cincinnati, Ohio. The three remaining cases contain 
dresses and wraps worn by her in the White House. The north 
- windows contain portraits of Sardis Birchard, the uncle of Presi- 
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dent Hayes, who built the residence at Spiegel Grove for him 
prior to the War for the Union, and portraits in uniform on 
either side of Brevet Major-General Rutherford B. Hayes and 
Brevet Major-General Ralph P. Buckland who were law part- 
ners at Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, from General Hayes’s 
admission to the bar in 1845 until he removed to Cincinnati in 
1849. The opposite window contains colored portraits of Ro- 
dolphus Dickinson, the first Congressman from this town, 
flanked on either side by portraits in uniform of Major-General 
Harrison and Commodore Perry, the heroes of 1812. On the 
upper windows are transparencies of “Old Whitey,” the only 
surviving war horse General Hayes brought home from the War 
for the Union; and of Black Yauco, the fine coal-black war 
horse of Colonel Hayes which still survives, a veteran of the 
campaigns of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. This 
horse has since been ridden only by Colonel Hayes at the second 
inauguration and at the funeral obsequies of President McKinley 
in 1901 and by Midshipman Hayes at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Taft in 1909. 


In both the east and west libraries are two large mahogany 
show cases for exhibition purposes, and in the middle of each 
room is a beautiful mahogany table from Belgium, secured by 
Colonel and Mrs. Hayes at Rotterdam in the early days of the 
great European War. In the west library, one of the large cases 
contains many of the personal pieces of wearing apparel worn 
by Mrs. Hayes at the White House, and others covering the 
period from her babyhood to her last public appearance at the 
Centennial of the inauguration of George Washington in New 
York in April, 1889. In the other case are the diplomas and 
commissions issued to President Hayes during the last fifty 
years of his life, beginning with his degree of B. A., at Kenyon 
College, in 1842; B. L. at Harvard Law School, in 1845, two 
commissions as City Solicitor of Cincinnati before the war; his 
military commission as Major, Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, 
Brigadier General and Brevet Major-General U. S. Volunteers ; 
two commissions as Representative in Congress from the Cin- 
cinnati District, three commissions of Governor of Ohio, and the 
certificate of his election as President of the United States from 
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1877 to 1881. Also the honorary degree of LL.D., from Ken- 
yon, Harvard, Yale and Johns Hopkins. There are also the 
diplomas of Lucy Ware Webb from the Wesleyan Female Semi- 
nary of Cincinnati in 1850, together with her valedictory ad- 
dress and the original manuscripts of several essays written by 
her before her graduation. 

In the east library are the full length portraits by Andrews 
of Mrs. Hayes and of General Hayes in the uniform of a Brevet 
Major-General. There is also a duplicate of the Belgium ma- 
hogany table and of the two large mahogany show cases, one of 
which contains a large collection of autograph letters of promin- 
ent statesmen, soldiers, authors, poets, editors and philanthrop- 
ists. This room like the other is lined with cases filled with li- 
brary of Americana. Of the four large corner cases, one con- 
tains on mounted forms the uniform coat worn by Lieutenant 

~ Colonel Hayes when so severely wounded at the Battle of South 
Mountain, in the Antietam campaign, September 14-18, 1862. 
The coat was cut from his body, and it was many months before 
he recovered from this, the most severe of his six wounds re- 
ceived in battle. Although thirteen presidents of the United 
' States have been soldiers in war, none other save only James 
Monroe was wounded in battle, he having been slightly wounded 
at the Battle of Princeton in 1777. The general officer’s coat 
and also the highly prized Brigadier General’s shoulder straps, 
given him by his immediate commander, Major-General George 
Crook, the famous Indian fighter and hunter, at the close of the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign in 1864, are also in this case. 


One of the other corner cases contains the dress and uni- 
form worn by Fanny Hayes, aged ten, and Scott, aged seven, 
at a Martha Washington children’s dress ball, given at the White 
House. The other cases contain uniforms worn at many- in- 
augurations and funerals of presidents, during the National ad- 
ministrations from Hayes to Taft, inclusive. 


Immediately over the portraits is the regimental flag pre- 
sented by Mrs. Hayes to the 23rd Ohio on her husband’s pro- 
motion out of the regiment, and returned to her when the regi- 
ment was mustered out in 1865. General Hayes’ brigade head- 
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quarters flag and division headquarters flag are enclosed in glass 
cases on either side of the portraits. 


The illuminated portraits on the windows in this room show 
the patriotic citizenship of Sandusky County, and the military 
heroes whose names are household words. Major George Crog- 
han, the gallant defender of Fort Stephenson, against the British 
and Indians, Aug. 2d, 1813, who was promoted and presented 
with a gold medal and each of his officers with a sword by the 
United States for gallantry in the defence of Fort Stephenson; 
Lieutenant Colonel John C. Fremont, the Pathfinder and explorer, 
after whom the town was named when changed from Lower 
Sandusky in 1849; and the local representatives in each of 
the wars. since the Declaration of Independence, viz.: Private 
James Webb, aged 18, father of Lucy Webb Hayes, who served 
here in Captain Garrard’s company, Kentucky Mounted Riflemen, 
in the second war with Great Britain ; Captain Samuel Thompson, 
who was wounded at Lundy’s Lane, Canada, in the War of 1812 
and led a company from Sandusky County in the war with 
Mexico, 1846-48 ; Major General James B. McPherson, the officer 
highest in rank and command killed in battle during the War 
for the Union; Sailor George B. Meek, the first American killed 
in the War with Spain, 1898-9. The last three are. buried in 
this county. 

Two illuminated windows, high up, portray the Filipino pony 
“Piddig,” ridden by Colonel Hayes at the relief of Vigan, Nor- 
thern Luzon, P. I., when he won his Congressional medal of 
honor; and his horse, Trooper, which he rode in the relief of 
Peking. 

The Museum on the lower floor of the Memorial Building is 
an exact counterpart of the main rotunda and library. The mu- 
seum rotunda contains a complete collection of specimens of 
bronze and brass field guns, captured in each of the wars in which 
the United States has been engaged, including the War for Inde- 
pendence. The first is a bronze cannon which contains the British 
coat-of-arms and King George’s royal cipher, with the inscription 
engraved on it by direction of Gen. Benedict Arnold before his 
treachery: “Taken at the storm of the British lines, near Sara- 
toga, Oct. 7, 1777, by —————’”’ with the name, Benedict Arnold 
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erased, as it was from all trophies by direction of the Continental 
Congress. A bronze coehorn mortar, with the British coat-of- 
arms and King George’s royal cipher is the trophy captured dur- 
ing the second war with Great Britain, 1812. A small bronze 
cannon, inscribed “San Juan” was captured in the War with 
Mexico, 1846-48. This was one of the four bronze guns, the 
Four Apostles, presented by the king and queen of Spain to-———— 
in , which were used after the conquest of Mexico. The 
other three guns, St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke, are now 
on exhibition at West Point and the War Department in Washing- 
ton. The guns of the Apostles’ Battery were used when Texas de- 
clared her independence from Mexico and were captured later 
during the war with Mexico. A brass, six-pound gun inscribed 
“Louisiana” was captured during the War for the Union, 1861-65. 
A single-barreled and a double-barreled bronze, swivel lantaka 
was taken by Magellan to the Philippine Islands after his dis- 
covery of the Straits of Magellan, and was taken from the Span- 
iards by the savage Moros of Mindanao, P. I. The double-bar- 
reled gun was presented by Datto Piang of Reina Regenta, Mind- 
anao, on the visit of the first American troops under Colonel 
Hayes to that fort in the winter of 1899-1900. The last, and 
probably most interesting, is a bronze cannon with numerous 
Manchu hieroglyphics, one of three guns brought by Colonel 
Hayes to America, which had been used in firing on the legations 
and on the relief column, from Hata gate, leading into the Tartar 
City from the Chinese city of Peking, in 1900. 


The family barouche, purchased by President Hayes in 
March, 1877, and used as the President’s carriage during the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes and the brief administration of 
President Garfield, was placed in the museum before the building 
was finished. It has been occupied by all the presidents from 
Grant to McKinley, by all of our leading generals, Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Hancock, Schofield, Miles and Crook, while 
guests of President Hayes. A recess case contains the Hayes 
family cradle, the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine and the 
old lapboard, which were much used by Lucy Webb Hayes dur- 
ing the war for the Union in preparing the necessary clothes for 
her four small boys during the winters which were spent with 
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them in the camp of her husband in western Virginia. There is 
also a miniature three-story doll house, which was on exhibition 
at a fair in Baltimore, and then presented to Fanny Hayes, aged 
ten, and used by her at the White House. 


The east and west museums are duplicates in size of the east 
and west libraries. The east museum is reserved for General 
Hayes’ war relics and war photographs and numerous curios 
collected on his trips while President. His complete horse equip- 
ment, saddle, bridle, pistol holster, mess chest, with dishes of iron 
and heavy stoneware, and bedding roll, with numerous other per- 
sonal effects used in the war are placed in one of the two large 
Japanese show cases used for the Japanese exhibit at the Cen- 
tennial exposition in 1876. Two other show cases contain a 
fairly large collection of guns, pikes, swords, flags, and other 
articles captured in the early months of the War for the Union. 
Other cases contain samples of equipment carried by members of 
his favorite regiments, and others a collection of war time photo- 
graphs, etc., including a collection of political badges dating back 


to the Harrison campaign of 1840, with many valuable souvenirs 
of Lincoln’s campaign. 


The west museum contains a large 
collection of hunting and Indian 
and war relics made by Colonel 
Webb C. Hayes who, for thirteen 
years prior to the death in 1890 
of his godfather, Major-General 
George Crook, the most famous 
hunter and Indian fighter of the 
United States Army, went on long 
hunting trips with him in the wilds 
of the Rocky Mountains. There is 
also a very large collection of 
war curios made while serving as 
Major ist Ohio Cavalry, through 

the campaign of Santiago de Cuba, and for the invasion of 
Porto Rico, in the War with Spain; and while serving as 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 31st U. S. Infantry during the 
insurrection in the Philippines, extending from General Young’s 
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campaign in northern Luzon, where Colonel Hayes won the 
much coveted Congressional Medal of Honor for distin- 
guished gallantry in the relief of Vigan, 4th December, 1899, 
down to the campaign against the Moros of Mindanao where his 
regiment was the first American garrison of that island, with 
headquarters at Zamboanga, from 1899 to 1901. There is also a 
very large collection made during the Boxer insurrection in China, 
where he served on Major General Chaffee’s staff in the China 
Relief Expedition of 1900. Subsequent campaigns which he at- 
tended as an observer are represented by interesting collections 
made during the Russian-Japanese war, when he served with 
General Koroki’s Japanese army on the march through Korea 
to the Yalu river, and later with the Russian army in the vicinity 
of Mukden, and during the present great European war in 
France, Belgium and Germany, during the first months of hos- 
tilities, where he secured at Louvain within a fortnight after the 
destruction of the famous library, three porcelain cups, the only 
articles saved from that famous library. 

The twenty-two windows of the museum have had placed 
in them illuminated portraits of the landing of Columbus on the 
discovery of America in 1492; a portrait of Amerigo Vespucci, 
after whom the western continent was named; and then five 
portraits each of famous characters of the Indians, the Span- 
iards, the French and the British who had to do with this part 
of Ohio, prior to the formation of the American Commonwealth 
after the Declaration of Independence. It is the intention to 
place on the upper sash of each of these twenty-two windows, 
portraits of the famous Americans who had to do with military 
campaigns in this vicinity or were native to it, in the campaigns 
of the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the War with Mex- 
ico, the War for the Union, the War with Spain, and the in- 
surrection in the Philippines and the China Relief expedition of 


1900 


The large American flag which floats over the Memorial 
Building was presented by the Col. George Croghan Chapter, 
D. A. R., on Flag Day, June 14, 1915. 





Joun S. Rarey AND CRUISER. 


From a painting by Kellogg in 1860, now owned by his niece, Mrs. Sarah Jones 
Bunn, Columbus. 
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RAREY, THE HORSE’S MASTER AND FRIEND. 


BY SARA LOWE BROWN. 


It is one of the honors of Franklin county, Ohio, that early 
in the second quarter of the Nineteenth century, it produced, in 
the person of John Solomon Rarey, a man who bore to all the 
world the message that in kindness there is power. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said of him that he had “turned a new leaf in civiliza- 
tion,” while William Lloyd Garrison testified to his “fitness to 
teach the world a great and everywhere needed lesson of hu- 
manity.” The young man was educated at the old Groveport 
academy, Bishop Washburn’s school on Walnut creek and at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, but he found his message — that of 
kindness to animals, especially the horse—in the fields and 
stables of his father’s farm. With this message that the rule 
of love is the condition of greatest achievement in the use of the 
horse, he proceeded, when he was but thirty-one, to the state 
capital, to Canada, to Europe, Africa and Asia, proclaiming his 
gospel and working what seemed to be miracles in the taming of 
horses so vicious that all the methods known to brutal horse- 
breakers had failed to subdue them. His achievements were 
witnessed, applauded and honored by kings, emperors and 
savants, and he returned to his native land to make a tour from 
which he emerged with the praise of reformers, philanthropists 
and intellectuals generally. 

Mr. Rarey’s great work was doné within the period of ten 
years, and it was so well done that its influence will never be 
lost. It gave new vitality to the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and put a kindlier spirit into the methods 
of training horses for service in the armies, not only of this 
country, but also of England and France. It taught to the cab- 
men and carters of London, Paris, Edinburgh and other cities 


Copyright, 1916, Sara Lowe Brown. 
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the folly and wickedness of brutality to their animals and gave 
to lovers of the horse everywhere, both men and women, the real 
key to their successful management. 

Only a man of fine intelligence, good heart and real genius 
could have done all this. And that is precisely what John S. 
Rarey was. No one can read the reports of his lectures or the 
accounts of his demonstrations without being convinced that he 
was a man of extraordinary powers of speech, of pleasing per- 
sonality, of courage and of confidence never running to the 
extreme of egotism. He performed wonders, but he gave a 
reason for them and showed others how they could do as much, 
if they would. 

It was a rare lesson that Mr. Rarey taught —a lesson that 
men everywhere are too prone to forget. If it were applied to 
mankind, as one of his English admirers said, “Christianity 
would assign him a place among the Apostles.” It is akin to the 
lesson that the world must learn again, if the nations are to be 
at peace. 

THE RAREY FAMILY. 


The Rarey family in America is traced back to Charles 
Rarey, who was born in Nord Ottensin, Hamburg, in 1744, and 
came, when a young man, to America as a trader in dry goods. 
Losing his fortune through the repudiation of Continental money, 
he turned to farming and, in 1778, married Margaret Wolfe who, 
though of English descent, was of American birth. He was a 
tenant farmer in Maryland and later in Virginia. Of the eleven 
children born of this union, one, Nicholas, died. The others 
came with their parents, in 1806, to Ohio, the family settling on 
a purchased farm in Franklin county, on Walnut creek. They 
were among the early settlers of the county. Their farm was 
surrounded by forest in which there was an abundance of game, 
including bears and wolves which were often a menace to the 
stock. But Charles and his family of fearless, energetic boys 
were great hunters; they retaliated on the wild animals and made 
merchandise of their furs, thus adding to the profits from their 
farming. Prosperity came as a result of this double industry, 
and farm after farm was added to the Rarey holdings. Charles 
Rarey died at the Walnut creek homestead, January 3, 1826, 
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_aged 82 years; his wife, Margaret Wolfe, died at the same place, 
October 10, 1839, aged 74 years; their remains are buried in the 
little cemetery near by. 

Adam Rarey, son of Charles and Margaret and father of 
John, was born in 1786, and at the age of 26 married Mary 
Catherine Pontius, a pretty young woman of Pennsylvania birth 
then living in Chillicothe. The couple for four or five years lived 
on a farm near the paternal home, but, annoyed by the over- 
flowing of Walnut creek and tempted by the opening of the public 


Graves of Charles and Margaret Rarey in the Cemetery on Little Walnut. 


road from Columbus to Lancaster, moved to another tract where, 
because their home was a convenient stopping place for travelers 
between Columbus and Lancaster, they opened, soon after the 
declaration of peace in 1815, a house of public entertainment, 
maintaining it till Adam’s death in 1839. 

It was in the brick house, erected by Adam Rarey (the front 
walls of which were retained in the Rarey mansion, now re- 
modeled as the Hotel Elmont) that John Solomon Rarey was 
born, December 6, 1827. One of his earliest traits was an 
intense fondness for the farm horses and colts. When he was 
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three years old, it was his delight to ride the plowhorse when his 
father or elder brother was working in the fields. When he was 
12, his father gave him a spirited bay colt to break, according to 
his own ideas. He did so, making the animal the marvel of the 
neighborhood. His fame spread, and men came hundreds of 
miles to be instructed by the boy in the training of horses; so 
that, while he was yet a youth, he found himself in a prosperous 
business. 





Birthplace of John S. Rarey, Groveport, Ohio. Erected in 1826. 


Convinced that the horse is an animal of higher intelligence 
than generally supposed and having decided to make horse- 
training his life-work, John went to Texas, where he spent sev- 
eral months in studying and training the wild horses of the 
plains. Kindness, firmness and patience were the essentials of 
his system, and to these qualities the wild horses yielded as 
readily as did those at his Ohio home. There he also owned and 
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trained a team of elks which he often drove to the capital and 
to county fairs. 
OFF TO EUROPE. 


Now fairly launched on his great career, Mr. Rarey re- 
turned to Ohio and in 1856 gave a public exhibition of his art 
at the Ohio Stage Company’s yard, Gay and Fifth streets, Co- 
lumbus. . About the same time he published a small book con- 
taining the essentials of his method. The book had a large sale, 
and the principles it set forth are still employed in the training 
of the American cavalry horses. In 1857, with letters of intro- 
duction from Governor Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, Mr. Rarey 
went to Toronto, where he gave a single exhibition before Sir 
Edmund Head. Governor-General of Canada, and the British 
army officers. Thence with other indorsements and letters of 
recommendation, he sailed for England, traveling with R. A. 
Goodenough, a Toronto merchant and amateur breeder of horses. 
On the voyage, he was invited by two Englishmen to try his 
method on a vicious horse in which they were interested. On 
‘his arrival in Liverpool, November 29, he undertook the task, 
accomplishing it to their entire satisfaction. They cheerfully 
paid him the fee agreed upon, and so he had $100 in gold as the 
proceeds of his first six hours on English soil. The Liverpool 
Journal complimented him by describing him as “a perfect gen- 
tleman of easy address and great knowledge, not only of horses, 
but of men.” 

The young American found no difficulty in enlisting the 
support of Sir Richard Airey, Lieutenant-General of the British 
army, and Prince Albert. Hearing of his skill, Queen Victoria 
expressed a desire to witness an exhibition, and arrangements 
were made for one at Windsor Castle before the royal family 
and suite. Here is Mr. Rarey’s own account of it, written in 
a letter to his sister Margaret, under date of January 17, 1858: 

“After the royal family entered the Riding House, Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert came in and to the front, where I 
was introduced to her Majesty and the Prince Consort, while 
sitting on the back of a large wild colt, which stood perfectly 
quiet with its head up. I, facing the party, with my hat in hand, 
made a short speech to the Queen. A drum was afterwards 
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Letter of Recommendation by a Lithopolis Physician. 
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handed me, which I beat with fury, without the horse exhibiting 
any signs of fear. 

“After taming a second horse, the riding master selected a 
horse belonging to Prince Albert, a wild, nervous animal. I was 
in a box stall alone with the horse for fifteen minutes. When 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert entered, they found the animal 
lying down, and I lying beside him, with one of his hind feet 
under my head and the other over my chest. This so astonished 
them that they laughed. As the place was not large, all could 
not see; so after the Queen and Prince Consort had looked, they 
stepped back to let others of the royal party have a look. After 
that, the Queen and Prince Consort came back, talking to me 
about the horse, inquiring if I could make him rise. I answered 
“Yes,’ and commanded the animal to rise to his feet. They stood 
looking at the horse and said it was a wonderful performance, 
thanked me for the entertainment and departed. 

“After the exhibition, I was shown through the castle from 
kitchen to cellar, the state rooms and the Queen’s private rooms. 
It was a very interesting sight. I also dined in the castle and, 
the next day, I received a note by the special command of the 
Queen, with a checque enclosed for $125, a gift for my enter- 
tainment. She also sent a messenger to know if I would again 
appear before her Majesty and the royal guests in attendance 
for the royal marriage. I accepted the invitation and will have 
the honor of addressing more royalty, perhaps than has ever 
been brought together on any previous occasion.” 

Of this same performance before the Queen and her suite, 
the London Times of January 25, 1858, said: 


“On that occasion the subjects on which Mr. Rarey operated were 
three in number. One was a fine spirited black horse uf high nervous 
temperament, which had been returned to Mr. Anderson, of Piccadilly (of 
whom he had been bought for a large sum of money) on the ground of 
his being restive and all but unmanageable. This animal, it is but right 
to say, had been seen and handled by Mr. Rarey, at Mr. Anderson’s 
stable, previous to his being taken to Windsor. At the first interview 
with the horse at Piccadilly, he was placed in a loose box, which Mr. 
Rarey entered, cracking a whip. Startled by this unusual exhibition of 
violence, the animal struck out with both his hind legs and uttered a 
kind of savage yell. The company who had assembled to witness the 
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experiment were then asked to withdraw, and Mr. Rarey was left alone 
with the horse. On being called in again, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, they were amazed to find the animal prostrate on his side, among 
the straw in the stall, with his head slightly raised, and Mr. Rarey, whom 
he was eyeing without the least symptom of alarm, lying beside him. 
Mr. Rarey remained with him in this position for some time, during 
which he knocked the horse’s fore and hind hoofs together, made a 
pillow of his thighs and finally got up and ran a heavy wheelbarrow up 
to and around the still prostrate creature, without producing in him the 
slightest sensation of fear. 

“The next subject was a young unbroken colt, brought from a farm 
of Prince Albert in the vicinity, which had never been hkar.dled in any 
way and which Mr. Rarey had never before seen. This colt was led in 
by a halter and left alone with the horse tamer, who iutimated a wish 
that the company would retire for a few minutes to the farther end of 
the building. After the lapse of about a quarter of an jour, the royal 
party were summoned to return, and then they saw, as in the former 
case, this wild colt lying on the ground, and the horse tamer by his side, 
who sat upon him and handled his legs, feet and every other part by 
turns —a process during which the creature remained wholly passive. 

“After Mr. Rarey had parted with the colt, a handsome bay charger, 
belonging to the Prince Consort, was brought to him. This horse, one of 
high spirit, which had always shown great restlessness while being 
mounted, and a constant tendency to take fright, would, it was thought, 
almost defy Mr. Rarey’s attempts to tame him; but the result was as 
successful as in the two previous instances. In a short time, the horse 
tamer had him down also, 2s submissive as all the rest, and was seen 
crawling among his legs, sitting upon his shoulders and hips and knock- 
ing his hoofs together. Then, bidding the horse rise, which he did in- 
stantly, Mr. Rarey jumped upon his back and by turns held an umbrella 
over his head and beat a tattoo on a drum, the hitherto proud and rest- 
less animal now owning subjection to a new master, remaining the while 
almost as motionless as a statue.” 


According to invitation, Mr. Rarey gave his second exhi- 
bition before royalty, January 23, 1858, in the Riding School 
attached to the Royal Mews at Buckingham Palace. His audi- 
ence, on that occasion, included the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
the Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred and 
other members of the royal family, with the ladies of the Court 
and most of the foreign princes and distinguished visitors then 
in London, including Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the 
Prince of Prussia, Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, Prince 
Albert of Prussia, Prince Frederick Albert of Prussia, Prince 
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Adalbert of Prussia, Prince Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke of Brabant, the Count of 
Flanders, Prince William of Baden, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimer and Prince Julius of Holstein Glucksburg; also ‘the 
Duke of Wellington, Major General Sir Richard Airey, Lord 
Alfred Paget, Clerk Marshal; Colonel Hood, Clerk Marshal to 
the Prince Consort and Major Groves, Crown Equerry. 


At this second exhibition, Mr. Rarey was assisted by Lord 
Alfred Paget, to whom had been communicated his secret of 
horse-control, as well as to Sir Richard Airey and Colonel Hood. 
This from the London Times shows that Mr. Rarey’s power 
was not personal to him: 


“Lord Alfred took for his subject a beautiful grey pony belonging 
to the Prince of Wales. He was left alone with the pony for a few 
minutes in the riding school, and on the admission of the royal party, it 
was prostrate on the ground, with his lordship sitting, caressing it, hand- 
ling its feet and legs, resting on its haunches and in all respects treating 
it in a manner proving its complete subjection to him. That over, Mr. 
Rarey appeared with the black horse from Anderson’s, in Piccadilly, to 
which reference has been made. Placing himself at one end of the 
riding school, he called to the animal which he had left at the other, 
and it immediately cantered toward him in a playful manner. It lay 
down at his bidding or followed him like a dog around the building. 
When down, a plank was laid upon its shoulders, up which Lord Paget 
ran a wheelbarrow. Finally, when the horse had regained his legs, he 
was mounted by Mr. Rarey who sat on the animal’s crupper with his 
back to the head, beating a drum and cracking a whip over him, this 
treatment resulting in neither motion nor fear on the part of the horse. 

“One of the fine stud of cream-colored horses belonging to her 
Majesty was next subjected to the manipulation of Mr. Rarey, with an 
equally surprising and successful result, so far as laying the animal, 
which is an entire horse, down was concerned, and handling him all 
over with the utmost freedom. Besides the frequent display of some 
vicious propensities, this particular animal of late has never permitted 
anybody to ride him; but he allowed Mr. Rarey to mount him without 
offering the least resistance. With this the exhibition terminated, and 
the Queen and her illustrious visitors, by whom it was witnessed with the 
most evident tokens of interest and wonder, took their departure.” 


At the wedding in St. James Palace, the following morning, 
Mr. Rarey was an invited guest. 
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HE TAMES CRUISER. 


Seeing what Mr. Rarey did was quickly followed by specu- 
lation as to how he did it. Sir Richard Airey and the others to 
whom the information had been given at once testified that in 
the treatment that had not been seen, there was nothing of 
cruelty, of tricks, of drugs, of mesmerism or any other similar 


Cruiser Bridled and Untamed. 


influence; that his treatment was one of extreme kindness and 
tenderness toward the animal, the object being to convince him 
that man is his natural master and friend, and to elicit his con- 
fidence and kindly regard. His appeal, they declared, was, as 
he said, to “the intellect and affections of the horse.” But that 
did not dispose of all the doubters. 
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“If Mr. Rarey would set criticism at naught,” wrote Lord 
Dorchester, “let him come down to Murrell’s Green with a few 
of his aristocratic friends and try Cruiser. If he can ride him 
as a hack, I guarantee him immortality and an amount of ready 
money that would make a British bank director’s mouth water.” 
That was a challenge, indeed! Cruiser, sired by Venison, 
dammed by Little Red Rover, was bred by Lord Dorchester in 
1852, and from a foal had been considered vicious; he was al- 
ways troublesome to handle, and showed temper on every oppor- 
tunity. On the road from Danebury to Greaywell, he went on 
his knees and tore the ground up with his teeth. Dorchester had 
seen him lean against the wall of his box and kick and scream 
for ten minutes together. For days he would allow no one to 
enter his box and, on one occasion tore an iron bar, one inch 
thick, in two with his teeth. But he was of great racing stock 
and had himself made one appearance, as a two-year-old, at New- 
market, when he was beaten a neck, after a close finish, by the 
Duke of Bedford’s Para. In consequence of going amiss, Cruiser 
never started again, but at the time of the challenge, six colts 
and seven fillies were to his credit. However, he was the torment 
and menace of all who had him in charge, and his value had 
depreciated from $15,000 to $10,000; it had even been proposed, 
for the safety of his keepers to deprive him of his sight. At 
Rawcliffe, he was always exhibited by a groom with a bludgeon 
in his hand, and few were bold enough to venture into his yard, 
the cordial wish of every visitor apparently being that some 
friendly bullet would lay him low. 


Mr. Rarey promptly accepted the challenge and asked that 
Cruiser be sent to him in London, but Lord Dorchester replied 
that Mr. Rarey must come to the horse. So it was done, Mr. 
Rarey finding Cruiser a prisoner in a brick stable with a solid 
oak door. For three years the horse had worn an eight-pound 
muzzle of iron with a bar in front of his mouth so that he could 
eat only by licking the feed up with his tongue. The quarters 
were cramped. for successful operation but the situation had to 
be accepted and, accompanied by Lords Dorchester and Burleigh, 
Mr. Rarey set about the task which was to make or mar his 
English fame. Twice Cruiser flew at the trainer with a fierce 
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bellow, but the latter escaped only to return to the attack and at 
length succeeded in tying Cruiser’s head to the rack. This sense 
of restraint maddened the horse, the blood vessels of his head 
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Halter, Iron-bound Muzzle and Gag Worn by Cruiser before He was 
Tamed. 


dilated and his frenzy for nearly twenty minutes was such that 
Lord Dorchester begged Mr. Rarey not to peril his life and to 
think no more of the one hundred pound bond which he had 
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entered into to return the horse cured in three months. But 
Mr. Rarey knew the game better than did either Dorchester or 
the horse. Gradually the latter’s fury was spent and the way 
was opened to other proofs to the animal that he had met his 
master. At the end of three hours Cruiser bore Lord Dorchester 
up and down the straw yard, as he had previously borne Mr. 
Rarey. Later, he trotted, led behind a cart, to Virginia Water 
for the night. The next day, Cruiser was led to London behind 
an open buggy, where he became the chief exhibit in proof of the 
trainer’s prowess. Queen Victoria was delighted and she anc 
the royal children were frequent visitors, caressing Cruiser it. 
regret for the hard usage to which he had been subjected. Four 
times she witnessed exhibitions by Mr. Rarey, asserting that for 
her there could be no better amusement. , 

Now began a period of triumph for the American. A class 
of two thousand persons was formed, headed by the Queen and 
the Prince Consort and including princes, dukes, earls, duchesses, 
marchionesses and other representatives of the nobility, each sub- 


scriber paying a fee of $52.50. Mr. Rarey’s popularity ran high, 
due not only to his marvelous successes but also to his quiet, 
gentlemanly deportment and unassuming manners. Verses and 
music were composed and dedicated to him. There was the 
Rarey Waltz, written by his highly gratified pupil, Matilda 
Langen and played at Her Majesty’s state ball by Mr. Weippert’s 
band. One of the literary tributes follows: 


A SONNET 


To Mr. RarEy, THE Horse TAMER. 

If it be great to conquer with the sword 

And bend unwilling captives to ovr will; 
If it be great, by utterance of a word, 

To cause destruction and death’s empire fill; 
If, when the young, bold Macedonian king 

First rode the horse, companion of his fame, 
None else dare ride, the very air did ring 

With long-continued plaudits of his name, 
And his delighted father called aloud, 

“My kingdom is too small for such a son!” 
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Hast thou not reason to be truly proud 
Who all such feats of triumph hast outdone, 
For none are like to thine, since they embrace 
The noblest triumphs in the noblest race! 
— Catherine. 


Another who lauded the American in verse was Mr. Ham- 
ilton McCarthy, sculptor, who also added to Johnson’s Dictionary 
the word, “Rareyfy,” which he defined as a verb, active, mean- 
ing “to tame a horse by kindness; to win by love; to mollify by 
the oil of kindness; to reclaim a badly broken horse; to cure 
madness by excessive kindness.” The sculptor’s poem runs: 


RAREY, THE EQUINE KING. 


“*Mongst all the wonders known of late 
Is Rarey’s rising fame, 

How he subdues the vicious Horse 
And can the wildest tame. 


The hopeless Cruiser he has tamed 
And savage Stafford — they 
Have winced their spirit to his eye 
And owned his gentle sway. 


The fearless Zebra he’s subdued, 
Despite his tameless fame, 

To own there’s one Creation’s lord 
Has more than the mere name. 


My lord, His Grace of Wellington, 
‘ Master of the Horse is called, 
Rides with the Queen in times of state, 
By patent right installed. 


The Horse’s master Rarey is, 
And noble proofs has shown 

In presence of illustrious hosts 
Who all his genius own. 


Yea, e’en the Queen — Prince Albert, too— 
Paid tribute to his fame, 

Welcomed the Hero of the Horse 
And saw how he could tame. 
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Cruiser, who late like maniac 
Amongst the tombs long dwelt, 

Is now so meek that e’en the Queen 
His gentle head has felt. 


That high-blood class, Aristocrat, 
The nobles of the land, 

Came boldly to the Equine Chief, 
Nor spared the generous hand. 


That noble race knew no distrust, 
Nor grudged the laborer’s fee, 

But thought it small comparison 
The coming boon to see. 


Ten guineas they two thousand times, 
Or e’en ten thousand more, 

Most gladly would have handed down 
To know what was in store. 


The charmed power, at length revealed, 
Reproved the proud surmise — 

Proved ’twas no drug, mesmeric art, 
Concealed by specious guise. 


The Equine Chief, of gentle sway, 
By mind o’er mind prevails, 

Not force ’gainst force or brute ’gainst brute 
To triumph never fails. 


Love in the Horse’s King begets 
Love in the creature, too; 

Affection’s greetings there are seen, 
Most genuinely true. 


By gentle means the wildest colt 
Yields to the master mind, 
Submits his noble spirit up 
And finds that man is kind. 


No cruel goad, relentless spur, 
Contortion hobbled, jocked — 
Abstaining from those coward tricks, 
His noble heart is shocked. 
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In all the world no country is 
So fine a Horse can show; 
For beauty, symmetry and strength 
We need no further go. 


Till Rarey came we could not tame, 
Save by the cruel thong 

And hosts of dire contrivances, 
As futile as they’re strong. 


The breaker-in has now no place 
For cruel treatment more, 

But now must train himself to see 
The better. plan in store. 


Yea, more! Let legislators learn 
To Rareyfy the law 

And take a page from Rarey’s book 
And from its morals draw. 


Let breakers, grooms and owners all, 
With skill if they would tame, 

Learn their unbridled hearts to rule 
And keep subdued the same. 


Let gospel teachers learn to show 
How love begets its kind; 
Deal not so much damnation round, 

But Rareyfy mankind. 


What human Cruisers they’d reclaim, 
And two-legged zebras turn 

To ornament society 
And peaceful laurels earn. 


If you have got a tameless wife 
And fain would have a strifeless life, 
Of patience be not chary; 
Show her that you’re her kindest friend, 
Sincerely proving ’tis your end 
To treat her a la Rarey. 
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Wife-beating then will cease to be 
The sin that shames society, 
So rife in our day; 
Wives then will know the Rarey charm 
Has no intent to do them harm, 
And joy beneath its sway. 


How shall that good Society, 
Known as the Animals’ Friend, 
Acknowledge Rarey’s patronage 
Or see when it shall end? 


He comes, a Legion to their aid, 
A rich donation pays; 

He brings a principle to work 
The marvel of our days. 


A living principle, I say, 
A beacon — point of sight — 
A proof there needs no cruelty 
To train a Horse aright. 


This is worth preserving, if not for its literary excellence, 


at least as evidence that Mr. Rarey had captivated the English 
public. His performances, which were closely observed, not only 
worked a complete transformation in the methods of horse-train- 
ing in a land proud of its horses, but, as the sculptor-poet in- 
dicates, set people thinking of the power of kindness, generally 
too much held in reserve. As Mr. McCarthy, in his verses, in- 
dicates, Mr. Rarey tamed a zebra as he did the horses, and for 
the first time in the history of the world, his audience one day 
had the pleasure of seeing this hitherto untamable animal quietly 
ridden into the arena by a groom. 

At a dinner given by the coach proprietors, horse-dealers and 
livery stable-keepers of England, at Willis’ rooms, King street, 
St. James, in aid of a provident fund belonging to their associated 
trades, the chair was occupied by the Earl of Shelbourne, who 
was supported by the Earl of Cork, Lord Edward Thynne, Hon. 
Sydney Pierrepont, Count Bathyany, Mr. H. Baring, M. P., 
Mr. Rarey, Mr. Tattersall and others. Grace having been said 
and the usual loyal and patriotic toasts duly honored, the Hon. 
S. Pierrepont said that he took credit to himself for being the 
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oldest horse-breaker in England; that more horses had passed 
through his hands during the three score years he had been in 
the profession than through those of any other man in the United 


Autographs of Some of Mr. Rarey’s Pupils. 


Kingdom; but there was now present a gentleman whose great 
ability as a horse tamer had given him a general notoriety. He 
referred to Mr. Rarey who had tamed Cruiser and the zebra and 
he would now call upon them to drink to Mr. Rarey’s health. 
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The latter, responding, expressed his appreciation of the com- 
pliment and said that, having been at all times fond of horses, 
he had made their habits his study. It was from what he con- 
sidered a correct understanding of those habits and the temper 
of the animals that he derived the power that he had over them. 
He said he had no desire to play the charlatan and at the very 
moment of his arrival in England, he had waited on Sir Richard 
Airey and other gentlemen and had offered, as a proof of his 
humane mode of treatment, to lodge a large sum of money in 
their hands. Interested, as he was, in everything that concerned 
the horse, he could not but approve of the fund, in the interest 
of which the dinner was given, and hope it would enjoy unin- 
terrupted prosperity. 

In August, 1858, Mr. Goodenough, the Toronto merchant 
who had accompanied Mr. Rarey to England, returned home, 
their partnership not having been profitable to Mr. Rarey, as he 
did not assist in any way in the exhibitions. 


SOME GUESSES AS TO HIS METHOD. 


With all the praise of Mr. Rarey, there came also the attempt 
to imitate and to teach what he was teaching. One of these 
imitators was so bold that Mr. Rarey authorized the Messrs. 
Tattersall to pay one thousand guineas to any man who could 
satisfy them that he was able to teach the Rarey method of 
horse-taming unless he had first learned it from Mr. Rarey. This 
offer brought some amusing claims. A. V. D.’ Way, a. German 
who was teaching modern languages in Dublin, wrote: 


“Having seen Mr. Rarey’s letter, these lines are to state that that 
gentleman’s secret consists in looking sharply into the eyes of the horse 
to be tamed and giving him some bread or other soft eatable, moistened 
with the tamer’s own sweat. He looks sharply into the eyes of the 
horse because the horse cannot bear the brilliancy of the human eye, seeks 
to avoid the same and becomes by this manner afraid of the tamer, and 
begins to become tamer and tamer. He gives him some bread or other 
things moistened with sweat in order to make him do everything he likes, 
even to follow him like a dog, which the horse does as soon as he has 
eatén something having the flavor of the tamer’s sweat. It is possible 
that Mr. Rrarey employs but one of these two named, but that can be 
no reason why the promised thousand guineas should not be paid to me. 
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I knew this secret these twenty-five years and having, therefore, not 
learned it from Mr. Rarey, either directly or indirectly, I hope and trust 
I will hear from you by return post. Pardon me this trouble, gentlemen, 
and believe me your humble ob’d’t servant 

A. V. D. Way, from Germany. 


“P. S. It strikes me that Mr. Rarey may say or think some words 
in using the above, which words nobody might be able to guess, done in 
order to avoid the payment of the 1000 guineas, but these words or other 
things are of no effect and can be omitted. 

A. V. D. Way.” 


Another letter, written from the Bristol Coffee House, ran: 


“Believing that I have discovered Mr. Rarery’s method of taming 
horses, I have taken the liberty of communicating with you upon the 
subject, and of course, if I am correct, laying claim to the offered re- 
ward. If I am right, it is neither more nor less than the use of magni- 
fying spectacles, placed over the eyes of the animal so as to terrify him 
with the apparent immensity of objects. I have been led into this belief 
from the fact of my often having seen horses ‘in the Crimea brought to 
a sudden stand and exhibit great symptoms of terror at sight of a camel, 
and the well known retentiveness of memory in the horse would assist 
in strengthening me in my belief. Mr. Rarey’s remark, as reported, 
about Cruiser being about to have been deprived of sight also is an ad- 
ditional reason, because Mr. Rarey’s audience would at once have seen 
the inutility of depriving an animal of the only organ through which a 
wholesome and yet human dread could be imparted. Awaiting the honor 
of your reply (prevent the publication of this idea, if it should. but 
slightly differ from Mr. Rarey’s mode) I am, gentlemen, your humble 
ob’d’t servant, 

N, Corrincssy.” 


The only excuse for the prevalence of any mystery about 
Mr. Rarey’s method of training horses was his effort, in the 
earlier days of his career, to protect himself financially. He 
gave lessons for a fee and sold a little book of instructions and 
required every one who bought a book to pledge himself to keep 
the book private, not to let anybody read it and, in handling 
horses, to prevent anybody from learning the secret and not to 
instruct anybody in his art. Later, when his purposes had been 
served, he publicly released everybody from the pledge and was 
glad to have the rule of kindness everywhere proclaimed and 
practiced. 
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In his earlier study of the nature of the horse, Mr. Rarey 
observed that the animal acts upon knowledge received through 
his senses, seeing, hearing, smelling and feeling; that he uses 
the nose as human beings do the hand to touch and feel every 
object that is new to him and determine whether or not it is 
something to be feared. In his boyhood, Mr. Rarey once turned 
a team of driving horses into a lot, in which there were two or 
three stumps, on one of which he had thrown a buffalo robe. 
The first horse, seeing the robe, was frightened. He ran to a 
point as far away from the robe as he could get and, with head 
extended, walked around and around the stump, each time getting 
a little nearer, until he could touch the robe with his nose. On 
the first contact, he jumped back but, seeing that it did not move, 
he touched it again, finally seizing it with his teeth and tossing 
it up and then jumping back again. After learning that the robe 
could not harm him, the horse seized the robe and dragged it 
about the lot. That was the boy’s first lesson in the nature of 
the horse, but it was most valuable. It was the foundation stone 
of his whole theory. 

So, in his lectures he declared that the only way to tame 
or to train a horse is to work with, and not against, his intelli- 
gence, “for the horse has intelligence and every good trait of 
character which, if cultivated, will make him kind, docile and 
gentle.” The horse must become acquainted with the person 
or object before he can have confidence, and his only means to 
acquaintanceship are the senses. So, in coming into the presence 
of a strange horse, Mr. Rarey approached slowly, spoke gently, 
and stroked him lightly and kindly. Having established friend- 
ship with the horse, he proceeded to prove to the animal that he 
was master. For this purpose he used two straps and a surcingle. 
One strap he buckled around the fetlock, raising one front foot; 
then he adjusted the surcingle around the horse’s body, fastened 
the second strap, with a running loop, to the other foreleg, pass- 
ing the end through the surcingle and held it in his hand. Thus, 
at the desired moment, he brought the horse to his knees and 
then to a lying posture. There were times when this was done 
with great difficulty, but firmness, courage and kindness always 
won sooner or later; and when the horse recognized that his 
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friend was also his master, there was no further trouble. The 
muscles of the animal’s legs relaxed, and the trainer’s head was 
as safe at the horse’s heels as it would have been on a downy 
pillow. Of course, there was nothing in the invention of the 
straps or in the recumbent pasture, except that no other practical 
mode had been discovered, at once and lastingly to subdue the 
force and stubbornness of the animal, without a violent contest 
which must always irritate, frighten and perhaps ruin the most 
gentle subject. 

Replying to the charge that he used drugs, magic and witch- 
craft, Mr. Rarey, in one of his lectures, said: “The absurdity 
of this notion is apparent when we consider that, if the horse 
could be tamed by any of these methods, we could apply them 
with the same efficacy upon children — upon the human family. 
If any man tells you that he has a recipe for taming horses, try 
it upon yourself and judge of its effect upon the horse. If you 
are not knocked to the ground by the potency of the drug, then 
believe me it will have no more effect upon the horse.” 

Mr. Rarey did not claim to be able, in a single lesson, to 
redeem a horse forever from vicious ways. What he did do 
was to indicate beyond all possibility of doubt the true mode of 
treatment. He had to leave to others, by constant and patient 
repetition, to lead the once unruly and evil-minded horse to that 
constant and kindly service of which, as he believed, every 
animal is capable. 


OTHER ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. 


It was in 1858 that an American circus visited London 
and, with a view to drawing patronage, hired Cruiser of Mr. 
Rarey for exhibition in the ring. The horse was to be managed 
by Mr. Cook, the ringmaster. In due course, the latter came 
_ forward and briefly recounted the wonderful history of the ani- 
mal, exhibiting to the audience the heavy muzzle and chain halter 
with which he had been confined. Then he gave a signal for 
the entrance of Cruiser. There was a suppressed murmur of 
voices for a moment, the doors were swung back and Cruiser, 
with every eye fixed on him, walked quietly into the ring, led 
by the groom. Mr. Cook attempted to show the several, details 
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of the Rarey process, but did his work at arm’s length and mani- 
fested such bungling and trepidation that there was trouble. Mr. 
Cook made three ineffectual attempts to strap up the nigh fore 
leg and then, to make Cruiser more obedient, gave him a gentle 
cut with his whip. That was enough to arouse the horse’s anger, 
irritated and nervous as he was in the glare of the gas lights, 
the rustling crowd and the music of the band. His eyes flashed 
fire in an instant and, with one desperate plunge, he freed his 
leg from the strap. His white teeth were uncovered and, with 
a cry of rage, he rushed upon the terrified ringmaster who turned 


Gold-backed Portfolio and Gold Inkwell Presented to Mr. Rarey by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. 


and fled from the ring, with his assistant. Cruiser then had the 
freedom of the premises and leaped from one side of the ring to 
the other in a high state of excitement. A panic seized the 
audience, for there was only a low barrier for their protection. 
They rushed over the backs of the seats toward the exits; two 
or three mothers threw their children over into the boxes to save 
their lives, and not a few shrieks were uttered by the affrighted 


women. 

Up to this time, Mr. Rarey, who had gone to the circus to 
see how Cruiser would behave himself in public, had sat calmly 
looking on; but when matters got to their worst, he left his seat 
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and went down into the ring. The crowd paused to see the 
result. Mr. Rarey stood as still as a statue, holding up his hand 
and calling, “Cruiser! Cruiser!” The horse looked uneasily at 
the motionless figure but, soon recognizing the voice, approached 
slowly, extending his nose. Mr. Rarey let him approach and, 
when he was quite near, went to him, stroking him softly on the 


Duchess of Sutherland’s Note Transmitting Her Gifts. 


face. The maddened horse was again an affectionate slave and 
in three minutes was lying prostrate with Mr. Rarey cracking 
the whip about his ears with perfect impunity. The result of 
the evening’s adventure was the conviction that the most perfect 
system of horse-taming, or of doing anything else, is absolutely 
valueless, if put into the hands of persons who lack the courage, 
patience and judgment which are indispensable in reducing it to 
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practice. It is needless to add that Cruiser was not again per- 
mitted to appear in that circus. 

One of the most thrilling of the exhibitions that Mr. Rarey 
gave in England was given November 9, 1859, when-he tamed 
a powerful and beautiful thoroughbred stallion. It was, said a 
chronicler of the event, a mortal combat between man and beast. 
The moment the animal appeared, it was evident that the tamer’s 
powers would be tested to the utmost. The horse looked at the 
audience, stood on his hind feet and ploughed up the ground; he 
roared in fury and kicked; he snapped at the groom and at Mr. 
Rarey and bit his own flesh severely in his passion. He tore to 
pieces every strap put upon him, hurling to the ground the groom 
who had come to Mr. Rarey’s assistance. At one time the horse 
broke completely away and stood for a moment a victor in the 
midst of the excited audience. Two men came to Mr. Rarey’s 
aid, but they were unable to hold the animal which scattered men 
and everything else around him like chaff. He was bathed in 
white foam and clouds of vapor arose from his body. At one 
moment he tossed up the straw, at another he sent the strong 
barriers flying; for a time he stood alone in the arena, roaring 
furiously and tearing with his teeth at everything within reach. 
Mr. Rarey, having rested from the first encounter, approached 
the horse, and then began a contest which no one who witnessed 
it can ever forget. It was a struggle of art and tact against 
overwhelming strength.- For an hour the battle continued; now 
the man had gained the mastery, now the horse; the animal, 
touching the earth, seemed to derive fresh strength. At last, 
Mr. Rarey extemporized a strap from the fragments of the 
broken bridle and gained his first step to conquest. Still the 
horse fought fiercely, rising and plunging in all directions, en- 
deavoring to bite his tamer or trample him down. A long strug- 
gle ensued. The contest had lasted an hour and a half, when at 
length the horse stood quiet, thoroughly subdued, allowing Mr. 
Rarey to strike his front and hind hoofs together, to jump over 
him and pull him about at will. After mounting the horse and 
concluding his lecture from that position, Mr. Rarey led him 
around the arena with a straw. The exhibition proved that, 
whatever tact and science he possessed, he also had most extraor- 
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dinary muscular power, coolness and courage. No ordinary man 
would have ventured to contend to the last with so formidable 
and dangerous an antagonist. On this occasion, as on all when 
Mr. Rarey appeared, there was in a measure a reproduction of 
the exciting scenes of the Roman amphitheater, with none of the 
cruelty. There were the beautiful horses entering the arena, 
with flying mane and dilated nostrils — wild, vicious, neighing, 
snorting, pawing the earth and placing themselves in a succession 
of fine attitudes, rushing sometimes at, and sometimes away from 
the man who was to show that he was their master. For the 
most part, the horses were brought before the audience without 
any preparation, not even the trainer knowing beforehand the 
character of the animal. This plan gave to each performance the 
interest of originality and put to the greatest test the judgment 
and skill of the tamer. 


There were those who thought Mr. Rarey took risks too 
great, particularly when, in demonstrating his complete mastery 
of the horse, he was accustomed to put his head between the 


horse’s hoofs. This latter brought to Mr. Rarey an anonymous 
protest which is marked by such admiration and good will that 
it is worth reproducing. It read: 


“Sir: The interest and admiration with which I witnessed your 
exhibition on Saturday last induce me to take the liberty of animadvert- 
ing on one part of it. No doubt, your great experience enables you to 
judge with a certain approximation to accuracy of the degree of sub- 
mission to which you have brought a horse. But still, as no rule is 
without an exception, I was sorry to see you run an apparent risk that 
was quite unnecessary, when you lay down with your head between the 
animal’s hind hoofs. The act was striking—and why? Because every 
one felt he was assisting at a wager, in which you staked your life on 
‘your knowledge of a horse’s temper. Now, one of two things: Either 
this implied wager is a real one, in which case all people of reflection 
would think the chances were too unequal to make it justifiable, no man 
having a right to risk his life without an adequate motive; or it is a 
certainty and, in point of fact, without any risk at all. And in this 
latter case I cannot but feel that an action which seems an appeal to the 
vulgar feeling which takes delight in seeing others in positions of danger 
that the onlookers would themselves shrink from, is unworthy of the 
reality, the absence of sham and humbug that characterize the rest of 
your proceedings. As a further excuse for the liberty I am taking, allow 
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me to mention that, having just now described your victory over the 
King ot Oude and also expressed the feeling that I have above stated to 
two ladies (one of whom was a pupil of yours last year), it is in obedi- 
ence to their commands that I thus write. It is useless to sign my name, 
but permit me to subscribe myself an admirer of pluck, daring and in- 
telligence.” 


TRIUMPHS ON THE CONTINENT. 


In the fall of 1858, Mr. Rarey went to Paris where his fame 
had preceded him. The Emperor appointed a commission to 
witness and report on the American’s performances, and speedily 
was assured that the method was rational and successful. Mr. 
Rarey’s most notable single achievement there was the taming 
of Stafford, a fiery and utterly intractable half-blood, about six 
years old. His great strength and ferocity made it dangerous 
even to approach him and for a year he had been kept closely 
confined. A numerous assembly, comprising nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, and many noble and distinguished per- 
sonages, was present when Stafford, rearing and plunging in 
such a manner as to tax the strength of two grooms, was brought 
in. Asa further precaution the animal had been carefully blind- 
folded, and he was in an utterly vicious mood when turned over 
to the trainer. An hour and a half later, Mr. Rarey rode the 
horse guided by a simple bridle. He then dismounted, unbridled 
the horse and led him around the arena as if he had been the 
most docile omnibus horse. “His submission,” said a writer of 
the time, “was the effect neither of fear nor constraint, but 
simply of confidence and affection.” This performance won for 
Mr. Rarey the applause of Paris; the Emperor caused his name 
to be inscribed for 2000 francs on the subscription list, and in 
two days a class of more than five thousand was organized. 
Theophile Gautier, the distinguished novelist, was one of Mr. 
Rarey’s admirers and in Le Moniteur Universel, January 21, 
1860, paid him a tribute from which this is quoted: 


“Assurance, thorough knowledge of the horse, the art of statics and, 
let me repeat, a personal influence, magnetic and fascinating, seem to me 
the means employed by Rarey. He astonishes, paralyzes, tires and charms 
the horse, he convinces him logically of his inability to defend himself. 
However, are the animals subdued for long or permanently? The lesson 
forgotten, will they return to their former character? Will another 
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than Rarey be able effectively to apply the system? I am unable to say, 
and experience only can answer the questions. What pleases me in the 
method of this American subduer is that it is humane —no nose torture, 
no bridling, no whip with cutting thongs, no spurs with sharp points, no 
post of suffering, nothing but kindness, the moral victory, the throwing 
and the idea of inferiority, suggested to the animal in the succession of 
his futile efforts.” 


Mr. Rarey’s visit to Stockholm was characterized by an 
unusually warm reception by the Prince Regent, afterwards 
King, who took occasion to say, on Mr. Rarey’s presentation, 
that he had been attentively reading the different accounts of his 
performances and that he had already selected a subject for re- 
formation—a remarkably spirited animal of Arabian and 
English thoroughbred stock, which though four years old, had 
never been broken, except to be led, if gently treated, by the 
halter. The time was set for the test, and the royal riding school 
was especially prepared by the addition of splendid carpets and 
sofas to the already magnificent furniture. The issue was the 
same as it had been so often before. The animal was subdued,. 
and the Prince Regent and his guests had an exciting experience 
that brought them to their feet in approval. When it was all 
over, the Prince Regent summoned Mr. Rarey, put many ques- 
tions regarding the treatment of horses and finally presented to 
him a medal as a token of special regard. It was a medal bearing 
the motto, “Illis quorum meruere labores” —a social distinction, 
conferring upon the wearer special privileges in visiting the royal 
palaces and arsenals, commanding everywhere regard from the 
servants of the King. 

In Berlin, Mr. Rarey had a similarly cordial reception by 
the Prince Regent, later King of Prussia, who alluded to the 
exhibition he had witnessed in London on the evening before the 
marriage of the Princess Royal. He gave exhibitions in the 
royal riding school before members of the Court. In the au- 
dience was Baron Alexander von Humboldt, distinguished 
scientist, who later, on being invited by the American minister 
to dine with Mr. Rarey, expressed the hope that he would be 
“polite enough to live to be present.” That desire was gratified 
and, in responding to a toast, the venerable scholar declared with 
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much feeling his admiration for America, adding that he had 
always considered himself at least half American. 
A most pressing invitation to visit Russia came to Mr. Rarey 





Baron ALEXANDER VON HuMBOLpDT. 
Who signally honored Mr. Rarey when he visited Berlin. 


from Colonel Baron de Wercinski, who told of the vast number 
of the Czar’s cavalry and the great difficulty of breaking the 
horses from the steppes as well as of many noblemen who, being 
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fond of horses, maintained stables, in recruiting for which both 
men and animals were killed. Mr. Rarey, he was sure, could 
be a great benefactor of the horse empire, if he would come and 
introduce his system. In response to this, Mr. Rarey went to 
St. Petersburg, bearing so many credentials that he was brought 
at once to the notice of men most likely to further his project. 
He went immediately to the residence of Baron Meyendorff, 
equerry of the Czar, whom he found on the point of going to 
the Neva to witness some national sports. Without ceremony, 
Mr. Rarey was invited to take a seat in the sleigh which pro- 
ceeded to the river as fast as three spirited horses abreast could 
draw it. There he saw thousands of the nobility and common 
people at play. On the solid surface of the ice were erected 
large buildings which seemed intended to last for centuries rather 
than to serve the temporary purpose of a winter season. Thous- 
ands of gay turnouts, filled with ladies, half-buried in costly furs, 
showed the presence of the wealthy classes, while the prominent 
stands designated the nobility. The race-track was a circle 
marked on the ice by green boughs and around the entire ring 
congregated the peasantry on foot or in sleighs. Here Mr. Rarey 
observed that trotting was the national pastime and he saw many 
horses whose speed would have made them notable anywhere. 
The style was three abreast, the center horse ornamented with 
a towering yoke, decorated with gay streamers and a tinkling 
bell. After the more formal races had been run, there were 
scrub races which offered some unexpected amusement, the hi- 
larity reaching a climax when three half-tamed horses from the 
steppes, entered by an obscure peasant, beat the record of the 
best horses of the Neva. The crowd went wild over the achieve- 
ment, and the young sprigs of nobility, crowding around the 
owner of the winning horses, carried him about on their shoul- 
ders and at last took him off in triumph to the Czar. 

Then came the Laplanders, with reindeer drawing rude 
sleighs, who offered for a small sum to give anybody a turn 
around: the circle. Many crowded in, and away the loaded 
sleighs went at high speed. The deer were perfectly trained and 
seemed to enter into the sport with all the spirit of the jolly 
throng and their happy masters. 
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A few days after this pleasant introduction to Russian life, 
Mr. Rarey received from the Czar an order to go to one of the 
imperial preserves and bring in a wild horse of the steppes that 
the Cossacks had designed for the imperial stables — an animal 
so wild that he had béen left to roam in a deer park.- Accom- 
panied by Colonel Lefler, the head of the horse department, and 
two other officers, Mr. Rarey proceeded to the park. Servants 
drove the horse into an enclosure that served as a shelter in in- 
clement weather, and Mr. Rarey entered alone and barricaded 
the door. The contest, marked by the usual screaming and biting, 
lasted for two hours, but the man was victor and rode the animal 
to St. Petersburg. The astonished Czar congratulated him and 
arranged for a private exhibition. 

At the appointed time and place, two peasants brought into 
the presence of the Czar and his court another animal, the wildest 
the steppes could produce. He came rearing, plunging, kicking 
and biting, and Mr. Rarey went quietly to meet him, laying his 
hand on the animal’s neck, passing it gently over his ears and 
directly ordering the peasants to loose their hold on the ropes. 
As the horse lost his fierceness, the Czar looked on in amazement 
and asked the peasants, half sternly, half humorously, why they 
could not thus handle the horse. To this they could only reply 
that Mr. Rarey must be in league with the devil. 


IN ENGLAND AGAIN. 


Returning to England, Mr. Rarey gave a series of demon- 
strations at the Royal Alhambra Palace, London, attracting large 
audiences and subduing many vicious horses, including the King 
of Oude, whose owner, Mr. Parr, had decided to have him shot, 
after a vicious assault in which a groom and a pony had been 
nearly killed. As a last effort to save the horse, Mr. Parr took 
him to the American trainer. The horse was brought in by two 
grooms, each holding a leathern thong of considerable length 
attached to a cruel iron bit; at the end of the struggle, he was 
meekly following wherever the trainer led and welcoming all 
sorts of liberties with his head and heels. The Suffolk cart 
horse that had won several prizes at the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety’s meeting, but had killed one of his grooms and severely 
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injured another, was in half an hour brought into complete sub- 
jection. Before taming a stylish coach horse of Sheffield, Mr. 
Rarey read to the audience a letter from the owner to the effect 























Tue DvuKE or ATHOLE. 


that the horse objected to everything except an abundance of 
corn and an unlimited range of pasture; that no one dared to 
groom him, to ride him was death and to approach him was to 
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be bitten. But after the usual contest, Mr. Rarey leaped on the 
horse’s back and remained there, in spite of the animal’s most 
violent efforts to dislodge him. When the horse reared, the 
trainer threw himself forward; when he kicked, he was allowed 
free scope; when he attempted to run away, he was turned 
round and round. Once the trainer let the horse go at full gallop 
down the course, to the evident consternation of the audience; 
but just as the animal’s nose touched the rope which marked 
rather than made the barrier, Mr. Rarey brought him back to 
his haunches, as if by a powerful brake, and then a similar charge 
was made in the opposite direction. The trainer’s horsemanship 
was perfect. It delighted the audience, and it ultimately con- 
vinced the horse that his master was upon his back. 


At Manchester, three difficult subjects were offered to him 
in one day. One of them was a little cob sire that was never 
trusted without a muzzle; and so confident was the owner of 
the animal’s power to foil the American that he advertised the 
coming combat at his own expense that his friends might all 
be there to see the pony win. The latter was turned unmuzzled 
into the arena, and flew twice at the trainer with all the fury of 
a mastiff. Mr. Rarey eluded the animal the first time and caught 
it as it rose on its legs for the second spring. Then followed 
the usual proceedings of getting acquainted, winning the pony’s 
friendship and finally gaining the mastery. It was all so easily 
and quickly done that the great crowd that had gathered, most 
of them to scoff, went away wondering and admiring. 


Mr. Rarey toured England, Ireland and Scotland, visiting the 
Duke and Duchess of Athole, at their beautiful estate, Dunkeld, 
on the river Tay. That estate was one of the most showy places 
in the world, containing many thousand acres of pleasure ground, 
with a hundred miles of walks and drives —a place where the 
nobility delighted to gather and where Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert had visited for weeks at a time. Game was abundant 
and in his park the duke had twenty thousand deer. Hunting 
and deer-stalking, in company with the duke and his royal guests, 
were among the pleasures enjoyed by Mr. Rarey there. Thence 
he went to the Shetland Islands, where he bought five of the 
smallest ponies to be found, one of which he subsequently gave 
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to an Englishman famed for his undeviating kindness and cour- 
tesy to travelers from America. The Glasgow Citizen, October 
22, 1859, paid him this tribute: 


“In appearance Mr. Rarey is decidedly prepossessing, being about 
five feet, nine inches in height, light-haired, light-complexioned, with in- 
telligent eyes, an open countenance and a manner that won the audience 
from the moment ‘that he raised his hat and unaffectedly acknowledged 
their plaudits. He is singularly young for the noise he has made in the 
world, his age being only thirty-one. He did more to put down the harsh 
and improper treatment of the horse than all the societies formed for 
this purpose and all the sermons preached against cruelty to animals. 
As for Cruiser, he is a fine thoroughbred animal, conscious of blood, 
conscious also, evidently, of the admiration he is accustomed to excite, 
but without any indication of vice about him.” 


In Glasgow, Mr. Rarey gave a free lecture to the cabmen 
and carters, for which he was presented with a handsome testi- 
monial by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The clergymen of Edinburgh attended his lecture, and so strong 
an impression did his method make that they preached sermons 
in which they alluded to his success as exemplifying the power 
of love and kindness. 


IN ARABIA AND THE EAST. 


Leaving Great Britain, Mr. Rarey went again to Paris, gave 
four exhibitions, declined splendid offers to lecture in the French 
provinces, pushed on to Rome and Naples and, by way of Sicily 
and Malta, to Alexandria. In the second week in February, 
1860, he was sailing up the Nile toward Cairo. It was just the 
season for turning the Arab horses out to grass, and there they 
stood up to their knees in it (with an ever-shifting background 
of camels, donkeys and buffaloes, on whose back three or four 
dusky urchins might be seen riding home at nightfall), mile after 
mile in bay, chestnut and flea-bitten gray platoons, about five 
yards apart, and tethered to stakes by one fore and both hind 
legs, so as just to command their allotted range of herbage. At 
Cairo his stay was very limited, although he received a pressing 
invitation from the Viceroy of Egypt to visit him at his country 
seat higher un the river; but.to.gaze on. the high-caste “children 
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of the star” was his sole mission, and he had no time to linger. 
He accordingly went at once with his party across the Great 
Desert to the shores of the Red sea and, taking leave of them 
there, merely stepped aside to see the pyramids, as he retraced 
his steps to Alexandria. 


Thence he sailed to a port near Jaffa, and proceeded to 
Jerusalem. It was on a picturesque grassy knoll, hard by a 
grove of olives, that he gave the Pacha a specimen of his art. 
The latter had ordered out for his inspection four of his best 
mares of the purest Nedgedee caste and, after Mr. Rarey had 
ridden one, a spirited gray, he took a brown horse from the 
hands of the attendant eunuch and, with the aid of the two 
little straps, made the animal follow him all about the pasture. 
The gray, whose ragged hips and long neck did not improve 
her, was a little over fifteen hands high and so highly valued 
that her master had refused a thousand pounds for her. 


Then followed an excursion to the Dead sea, which was 
somewhat spoiled by a party of Bedouins, who descended on 
the tent and cooking utensils, made the cook stand and deliver 
his watch and maltreated the solitary soldier for saucily re- 
monstrating. Mr. Rarey and his party were some miles ahead 
at the time; but the former learned from the incident the lesson 
of caution and left all of his possessions in Damascus when later, 
accompanied only by Major Frazer, of lion-hunting fame, and 
an interpreter, he spent several days in the desert in search of 
horse lore, riding up to every encampment he could descry and 
trusting for food and a night’s lodging to the sheiks of the vil- 
lages. 

At Beyrout, on his return, he found the best Arab he had 
seen on his travels, among a lot of twenty which some Sardinian 
officers had got together for their king. Rhodes and Smyrna 
had little to show in this way; but at Constantinople, he found 
several studs, principally saddle-horses, where the animals were 
thoroughly understood and scientifically handled. The Arabs 
had disappointed him. Their intimate life with the horse from 
the animal’s birth had given them complete mastery, but he 
doubted if they had thought out any system or discovered any 
principle by which they could handle a horse entirely new to 
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them. He was confirmed in this belief by the helplessness and 
fright they showed when the stallion he was riding on the tour 
refused, one morning, to let one of them bridle him. The 
Prophet was invoked in vain, and finally Mr. Rarey had to be 
summoned from the tent of the sheik where he was eating brown 
bread and wild honey, to put matters to right —a matter of no 
great difficulty when the crowd of agitated turbans had been 
thrust back a space. 

But Mr. Rarey found beauty in other things as well as in 
the horse. He tells in his diary of camping one night close to 
the foot of Mount Hermon at the upper fountain of the Jordan. 
Proceeding thence at daybreak on the road to Damascus, they 
saw Arab villages built like swallows’ nests on the edge of the 
mountain cliff. - He met tall, dark-skinned, white-bearded fath- 
ers, bearing themselves like princes and driving their flocks of 
goats, sheep and cattle down the winding mountain paths to 
graze in the meadows below. With one of these patriarchs was 
a beautiful Arab girl sitting astride a proud, prancing steed and 
affectionately looking to the care of the kids, whose heads came 
to the top of the pockets on either side of the saddle on which 
she sat. Her picturesque attire — handsome red jacket, full blue 
trousers and thin veil head covering, which she drew closely 
about her face, almost hiding her regular features — completed 
the splendid picture this child of nature made. The men he 
found to be intelligent and manly specimens of their kind. 

During his stay in Constantinople, Mr. Rarey was a guest 
at the Sultan’s palace, where he drank coffee with his hosts and 
smoked a pipe whose amber mouthpiece was set with diamonds. 


FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


Returning to England in the spring of 1860, Mr. Rarey 
found himself even more famous than when he left. The news 
of his trip had preceded him. Colonel Thomas Seymour wrote: 
“Since his return, men and not horses have gone wild. If he 
could find a way of training the Cruisers of mankind, Christian- 
ity would assign him a place among the Apostles.” Mark Lemon, 
editor of Punch, wrote: “I feel proud of knowing: you and still 
prouder that I can call you my friend.” Both in text and picture, 
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Punch paid tribute to the young American and reflected the 
general applause. J. M. Browker, of Calcutta, editor of the 
Indian Field, offered his services in arranging a class, if Mr. 
Rarey would visit India and give a course of lessons in horse- 
training. The invitation was declined, but Mr. Rarey was glad 
to give lessons to Captain Beresford who was later employed 
to carry the art to India. P. C. French, of Southampton wrote: 
“It is to be hoped that the horse will be henceforth better under- 


THE ENGLISIT MEDAL. 


THE SWEDISH MEDAL, 


Two Medals Presented to Mr. Rarey. 


stood and better treated. The subject is now constantly dis- 
cussed, and a dinner seldom passes without your name being 
mentioned in connection with this wonderful power you possess.” 
C. Goodchild, of Enfield, wrote, asking for an interview, and 
saying that he could not otherwise tell of the good he had re- 
ceived from the lectures; he had successfully employed the 
method in the training of two ponies and a horse. 

For a free lecture to the cabmen and omnibus drivers of 
London, the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Animals presented to Mr. Rarey a splendid gold medal. The 
government employed him to teach his method to two classes of 
cavalry, and so the method was communicated to the entire army. 
Resisting many invitations to make England his home, he decided 
to return to his native land and, on October 27, 1860, gave a 
farewell lecture. to an audience of 8,000 in Crystal Palace. In 
the course of his remarks, he thanked England for the great 
kindness he had experienced and hoped that the introduction of 
his method had been of advantage to the cause of humanity. He 
had always sympathized with the noble horse and he was de- 
lighted that he had been able to prove that so much might be 
done by kindness. Returning to America, he would bear the 
most grateful feelings toward the English people. 


With the esteem of all he had met and unspoiled by their 
praise, Mr. Rarey took passage for New York. The Herald of 
November 11, 1860, hailed him as “the subjugator of vicious 
steeds, the recipient of honors and decorations from royal and 
imperial hands, the tutor of chevaliers and dames with equestrian 
tastes, the wearer of medals awarded by several humane societies 
of England and Scotland, the modern Centaur.” “He is return- 
ing,” continued the Herald, “after a three years’ absence, during 
which he astonished high and low with proofs of his wondrous 
skill in taming refractory brutes. A cavaicade of our best horse- 
men and Amazons can be formed to escort this American prince 
of horse-tamers from the Battery to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
And why should we not honor Mr. Rarey with a grand reception. 
He is one of those men whose talents have helped to make our 
country famous in other lands. In fact, in all departments of art 
and science, Americans have shown themselves first among the 
foremost. In his own useful way, Mr. Rarey has outstripped 
all the world. The very Arab marvels at his influence over the 
horse, and calls upon Allah to attest his wonderful power. Is it 
not then highly proper that we should extend a fitting reception 
to the great horse-tamer? We feel assured that our suggestion 
will be acted on and that Mr. Rarey will meet a welcome worthy 
of him.” 
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THE AMERICAN TOUR. 


The return of Mr. Rarey, accompanied by Cruiser, now his 
constant companion, was an event in New York. In his head 
there may have been running the lines of a song some generous 
Britisher had written and set to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 
Two of the stanzas were: 


“The-daily news that we receive 
Has set some people frantic, 
Tho’ all we hear we don’t believe 
That crosses the Atlantic; 
But facts are stubborn things, I guess, 
And tho’ opinions vary, 
Each correspondent of the press 
Speaks well of Mr. Rarey. 
Mr. Rarey comes to town 
To tame both horse and pony — 
He'll play the drum and make them dance 
Like Madame Taglione. 


“No doubt there will be many go 
To witness Rarey’s system 

Of taming brutes by kindness, and 
With no one to assist him; 

I hope he’ll have a bumper, which 
We safely may declare he 

Deserves for his humanity — 
Success to Mr. Rarey!” 


At any rate, having prepared for a continuance of his good 
work in “Yankee Doodle” land by offering a reward of $100 
for the most vicious horse brought to him, he hurried off to 
Groveport to spend the Christmas vacation at home. In January 
he returned to New York and at Niblo’s Garden gave a series 
of exhibitions with Cruiser, his Shetland ponies and such vicious 
horses as were brought to him. Here, as elsewhere in his talks, 
Mr. Rafey declared, as the reporter for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper put it, that “the horse is a creature of impressions; 
if he fears you, he will run away, if he is angry with you, he will 
attack you — he is a child in intellect and must be treated like 
one. Brute force can never tame a horse completely — there 
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is always a sore spot left which will break out at the first oppor- 
tunity. The horse must be convinced by humane treatment and 
undeviating firmness that man is his natural master.” A wild 
South American pony, a vicious stallion believed by his owner, 
E. Luff, of Harlem Lane, to be “the worst animal in the world,” 
unbroken colts and an iron gray, “as big as the Great Eastern” 
were all successfully treated with varying degrees of ease. 


PRAISED BY INTELLECTUALS, 


Having instructed, entertained and convinced New York, 
Mr. Rarey moved on to Boston, where he gave similar lectures 
and demonstrations. Like the horses, the intellectuals of that 
city were soon at his feet. Said the Courier of that city: 


“Whatever credit may be due—and doubtless much credit is due 
to others for their contributions in the way of observation and experi- 
ment to the new method of horse-taming—it is Mr. Rarey alone who 
can justly claim the admiration and gratitude of the world for having 
sifted, analyzed, harmonized and co-ordinated all the isolated facts into 
a complete and rational method. These facts lay scattered in the brains 
of horse-breakers throughout the world, but they were used empirically, 
applied in ignorance of their true value and in conjunction with cruel, 
barbarous and absurd practices, which went far to neutralize their effect 
and obscure their true relation and value. * * * The Rarey rules are 
not abstruse or difficult of apprehension. They are capable of being 
simply stated and easily learned, but they are far from being so easily 
applied. The difficulty, however, lies not in the rules themselves, but in 
the nature of man. The first and great one, without compliance with 
which all the others avail but little, is complete self-control on the part 
of him who would succeed as a trainer of horses. The Bible tells us 
that he who ruleth himself is greater than he who taketh a city, and the 
fame of the conquerors of Monterey and Mexico show how great by 
the popular voice are the city takers. Now, greater than these, if we 
accept the dictum of Holy Writ, is Rarey, the horse-tamer, and so great 
must every man be who, would rival him. If an ambition to rank among 
the subduers of horses shall cause an augmentation of those who can 
keep their temper, this will not be one of the least of the benefits for 
which the world will have to thank Mr. Rarey.” 


From William Lloyd Garrison, the distinguished publicist, 
who spent many of the best years of his life in the abolition 
cause, came the following letter, under date of April 5, 1861: 
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“I was much gratified at the brief interview had with you this fore- 
noon, as it deepened my conviction of your fitness to teach the world a 
great and everywhere. needed lesson of humanity, whereby in teaching 
them how to subdue the most refractory animals, men might learn to 
govern their own passions, and thus substitute the law of love for the 
spirit of brutality. The modesty of your deportment also evinced the 
possession of self-respect and self-reliance, which are the antagonism 
of self-seeking and self-glorification, and quite essential to the character 
of a true philanthropist and reformer. 

“I can only renew the expression of my deep interest in your hu- 
mane mission, hoping that your labors will be extended to every part of 
Christendom and that your life, as benefactor and redcemer, may be 
long spared. For all that you are doing for the relief and true govern- 
ment of the noblest and at the same time the most abused and over- 
tasked of the animal race, allow me, in parting, pleasantly to invoke for 
you (if you will excuse the pun) the horsepitality of the world —by 
which I mean, may you meet with a kind and hearty reception wherever 
you travel. 

“Yours, to augment human happiness and lessen animal suffering, 


“Witt1amM Lioyp GarrRISsON.” 


Another interesting Boston letter was from E. H. Hepworth, 


who wrote: 


“I want to express my gratitude for the exhibition of last week. 
I feel that you are accomplishing a great good. I have always loved the 
horse and have suffered great pain in seeing him frequently abused. I 
cannot help feeling that he is a noble animal and that his reasoning 
power is far beyond what is commonly acknowledged. The Arab gets 
more out of his horse than the American can, and the Arabian horse is 
said to know more than any other animal. But I have for a time thought 
that the difference is one, or rather mostly one, of education. We do 
not yet know what our horses are capable of doing and being, because 
we mostly spoil them in ‘bringing up.’ I have to express the hope that 
all who have to do with horses will hear and heed you, and remain your 
obedient servant, “Ek. H. HepwortH.” 


IN CHICAGO AND PHILADELPHIA. 


The throng that gathered in Bryan Hall, Chicago, December 
21, 1861, went with the same incredulity that marked the mental 
attitude of audiences elsewhere. Many went, as they confessed, 
to see Mr. Rarey fail. After the trainer had explained his 
method of handling Cruiser, a narrative which was listened to 
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with rapt attention by the immense audience, a large, wicked- 
looking black horse was brought onto the platform, which had 
been covered with boards topped with sawdust and protected by 
a barricade and hempen cable. The animal was addicted to 
biting and kicking and not drawing quietly in harness. Only 
a day-or two before, while working beside another animal, this 
horse had kicked himself free of harness and wagon and attacked 
his mate with his teeth, and had been beaten away with clubs. 
When brought out by the assistants, he paused, gazed at the 
thousands of human faces before him, and gave a frantic leap 
and a series of evolutions. After dragging the trainer several 
times about the stage, his hind heels more than half of the time 
in the air, the strap was buckled on, the assistant retired and Mr. 
Rarey was left alone with the vicious animal. Twenty minutes 
later, to the wonder and astonishment of the spectators, the 
horse was being led around the enclosure by a single straw, as 
docile and submissive as a pet fawn. Mr. Rarey mounted him, 
got beneath him, put his head between the dangerous hoofs and 
thrust his bare hand into the animal’s mouth. The wild spirit 


of the horse had apparently been turned to affection. 


On January 26, 1862, Mr. Rarey gave a matinee perform- 
ance to the usual crowded house at Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
taming three vicious horses to the complete satisfaction of the 
most incredulous. He gave a second demonstration there, do- 
nating half the proceeds to the Widows’ and Orphans’ fund. 


His first appearance in Philadelphia was in the Academy 
of Music, and marked a decided innovation in the history of that 
institution, the entire equipment of which was turned over to 
him for three exhibitions. The courts and green rooms, sacred 
to prima donnas and dashing baritones, were relinquished to 
intractable stallions, unamiable colts, Shetland ponies and Mile- 
sian hostlers. When Mr. Rarey appeared upon the stage, the 
house was filled to its last seat and all the standing room was 
occupied. “His voice,” wrote a reporter, “was quick and full 
and could be heard with distinctness almost all over the house. 
He has a fund of dry humor in his composition that makes his 
lectures extremely interesting. Cruiser was‘ brought before the 
audience, led by a single groom, and pranced about with eager- 
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ness and apparent pride. He is a splendid specimen of horse- 
flesh, of a beautiful dark bay color, of glossy skin black in the 
limbs and very straight, an action as full of ease as it is of 
animation, and with the mild eye that is characteristic of 
thoroughbred racers. Most of Mr. Rarey’s method was illus- 
trated by Cruiser. He was completely successful in his efforts, 
which were applauded by the spectators.” 

The second exhibition was attended by even greater delight 
and enthusiasm, on the part of the audience, than was the first. 
“Mr. Rarey,” said one of the papers of the time, “is rapidly be- 
coming a lion. He is talked of in every circle; even the ladies 
converse freely of him and horses generally. Music Hall is no 
longer remembered as a concert, lecture, fair or preaching temple, 
but as an arena in which equine miracles are performed, as a 
theatre in which all manner of ugly and vicious horses are sub- 
dued and made gentle and plastic. Inasmuch as it teaches the 
great principle that kindness is greater than force, gentleness than 
brutality — that a little common sense is better than a great deal 
of whip — we regard the purpose to which the hall has been put 
as most excellent. It is as good as so many sermons to teach 
men to become humane and sensible.” 


When Mr. Rarey had explained that he had come, not as a 
gladiator, but as an educator to teach that a horse is bad only. 
as he is badly treated, Cruiser was brought in and made his 
obeisance to the assembly by gracefully turning his neck, putting 
forward his right foot and moving his ears back and forth. The 
next horse afforded a good subject for Mr. Rarey’s art. He 
leaped, kicked, reared and performed other antics showing his 
intractability, but, as usual, he was soon under control, proving 
again the virtue of the method of the trainer. 

The third exihibition, for which, in spite of the intensely 
cold weather, the house was again packed, marked the climax 
in interest ; and so insistent were the demands for more that Mr. 
Rarey consented to remain for two more exhibitions, which were 
given on the following Thursday and Saturday. 

On his second visit to Boston, Mr. Rarey appeared in Music 
Hall and for five nights the statue of Beethoven looked down 
upon an unwonted spectacle. “Such things were never dreamed 
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of,” said one writer, “when this magnificent temple was dedi- 
cated to Apollo; but, when we remember that, without the horse, 
the violin and violoncello would be mute, we must concede the 
noblest of domestic animals the right of entrance upon a stage 
where horse hair is so potent.” In the audiences were repre- 
sentatives of all classes of society. There were, as somebody 
said, “clergymen, lawyers, merchants, scholars, poets, literary 
hacks and illiterate hackmen.” — ex-President Franklin Pierce, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips and others less dis- 
tinguished and sooner forgotten. One-half of the proceeds of 
his final exhibition was given to the charities of the city, and the 
verdict of the press, when he left was that he had made an in- 
delible impression on the Boston public by the wonderful success 
of his method, which proved but an illustration of the law of 
kindness. 


“I have not seen,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, “that any 
of our colleges have bestowed on Mr. Rarey the diploma of 
Doctor of Laws. Yet what excuse have we, after the exhibition 
of Mr. Rarey’s treatment of the horse, for the use of brute 
force? He has turned a new leaf in civilization, and I think 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts would not take an 
unwise step, if they should engage the master to go to each col- 
lege and teachers’ convention in the state and explain his treat- 
ment. What extension, what novelty in his fundamental maxim 
that he who would deal with a horse must know neither fear 
nor anger! When I saw his performance, I could not help 
thinking it was a sort of Aesop’s fable and suspecting that he 
was a very sly satirist and that he must know and feel what 
sarcastic lessons he was reading schools and universities.” 


GIVES HIS METHOD TO THE ARMY. 


Early in December, 1862, Mr. Rarey received the following 
letter : 


“HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Wasarncron, D. C., 


“Mr. Jonn S. Rarer: Decemtcr 6, 1862. 


“Sm: You are hereby authorized to visit the Army of the Potomac 
for the purpose of inspecting the horses and mules of the cavalry, artil- 
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lery and teams belonging to that army. All officers of te Army of the 
Potomac are directed to afford every facility to Mr. Rarey to make this 
inspection. 

“By order of Major General Hallech, General-in-Chief. 


“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. C. Kextton, A. D. G.” 


Mr. Rarey accepted the invitation, made the inspection and 
communicated to the army officers his method of training the 
horse. The method was adopted, and its principles are today 
to be found in the army regulations. Here-is an excerpt from 
Mr. Rarey’s diary, written while he was making the inspection: 


“On Saturday, December 14, 1862, the third day of the battle, I 
stood on the bluff of the Rappahannock, this side of Fredericksburg, and 
witnessed the battle for some time. Two or three shells fell near me. 
In the afternoon of the same day, through the kindness of Professor 
Lowe, I went up alone in a balloon to watch the fight. A shot was fired 
directly at me, but passed under the balloon. Had to change my loca- 
tion.” 

Returning from the inspection, in the course of which every 
courtesy had been accorded him, Mr. Rarey gave a lecture in 
Smith & Nixon’s hall, Cincinnati, to one of the largest audiences 
ever within its walls. The lecture and his mastering of vicious 
horses were attended with the usual interest and success. In 
February, 1862, at the request of his nephew, C. W. Fairington, 
Mr. Rarey went to Havana, where he gave a successful demon- 
stration before a large audience in which were the Captain-Gen- 
eral of Cuba and other dignitaries. His talk was interpreted to 
the audience, but he writes in his diary that he was “convinced 
that they had no idea or appreciation of my art.” At the second 
exhibition, he had no interpreter. He simply illustrated his 
method first by attempting to ride the horse before taming him 
and, second, by taming him and riding him afterward. This 
aroused their interest, but did not enlighten them as to the 
method ; they clung to the idea that they had witnessed a struggle 
like a bull-fight. “Probably,” he says, “they would have been 
better pleased, had blood been spilled. I am glad there were 
present a number of Cubans who were anxious that some of my 
principles might be instilled into the dumb negroes and low cre- 
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oles, whose only thought was to beat the poor creatures under 
them and over which they were permitted to exercise the author- 
ity of master.” 

At Matanzas, before an audience in which there were many 
appreciative Americans, he subdued a very vicious mule. A 
Spanish nobleman presented him with a beautiful ring which he 
said was of great antiquity and was bought from the collection 
of a French minister, and which showed a fine engraving of the 
head of Hercules. 


Returning to New York, Mr. Rarey gave a series of exhi- 
bitions at Niblo’s Garden, entertaining on alternate nights with 
Edwin Forrest, the great tragedian of the day. There offers 
were made to him for a series of lectures in the United States 
and Canada, but he declined them, preferring to direct his own 
activities, lecturing where and when he pleased. 


In Allyn Hall, Hartford, Conn., Mr. Rarey gave an exhi- 
bition which was notable for his illustration of the proper man- 
ner of mounting into the saddle. He condemned the ordinary 
way of standing off from the horse, approaching him at a right 
angle and pulling and straining on the saddle to the great danger 
of turning it over in spite of the girth. The correct way, he 
said, was to stand close by the horse’s shoulder, facing the same 
way as the horse and then, with left hand on the rein near the 
bit and right hand over the saddle, rise into the seat by a mction 
that seems literally as graduated and even as the ascent from 
one stair to another. Indeed, it seemed to be identical with that 
motion. There was no perceptible springing or vaulting, but all 
was as quick and easy as the stepping from one stair up to 
another. And this he did, with no girth to hold the saddle on. 


In September, 1862, Mr. Rarey gave an exhibition in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. at the old Atheneum. Of this the Ohio State 
Journal of the 2nd said: 


“We do not feel justified in leaving the exhibition of Mr. Rarey’s 
horse-training powers to the brief notice of a-local column. His exhibi- 
tions are not so much for the show as for the utility that may be de- 
rived from them. And no man who has sufficient native capacity to love 
a spirited and noble horse can witness Mr. Rarey’s wonderful display 
of power over that finely organized animal, without learning much that 
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is both useful and humane. Mr. Rarey is not empiric in any sense. His 
method is as truly philosophical as any inductive science can be. As a 
gentleman, he is sincere, thoughtful and unpretending. He assigns, in 
clear and direct language, a just and indisputable reason for the proposi- 
tions he submits, in regard to the training of the noble animal whose 
whole nature, physiological and psychological, he has so thoroughly and 
successfully studied. The elaboration of the chemist for the demonstra- 
tion of the affinities of matter are not more purely scientific than are 
Mr. Rarey’s demonstrations of the philosophical mode of training the 
powers of the horse to pleasant and profitable subjection to the human 
will. He is therefore always heard by the most intelligent people with 
the utmost interest and respect. 


“On the present occasion, Mr. Rarey, who is a sound patriot, at the 
suggestion of certain estimable ladies who are steadily toiling for the 
good of our soldiers, voluntarily tendered his services tor an evening’s 
exhibition as a benefit for the funds of the Soldiers’ Aid Society. His 
offer was gladly accepted; and a splendid benefit it was. The Atheneum 
was literally packed with one of the most intelligent and genteel audi- 
ences that ever assembled in our city. And when it is considered that 
most of the tickets were at $1 each, the substantialness of the benefit 
may be inferred. 


“After taming one horse and exhibiting three Shetland ponies, one, 
a colt, twenty inches high and weighing twenty-one pounds, was brought 
forward in the arms of a boy; it looked more like a shaggy dog than 
anything of the genus equinus, though it afterwards cantered about the 
stage with much activity and grace. Next came the spiriied, but spoiled 
and vicious brute, with which Mr. Rarey was to try conclusions. It was 
a compact and powerfully built horse, in good condition, but dangerous 
and vicious beyond all control. His owner sent his character with him 
and expressed a very reasonable apprehension for Mr. Rarey’s safety in 
handling him. This horse was a total stranger to Mr. Rarey, and the 
first demonstrations that attended their acquaintance entirely justified the 
amiability of character that his owner’s letter had so honestly certified 
to. His hind feet were aimed at the reformer’s personrel. These ex- 
hibitions of the brute’s tender mercies towards Mr. Rarev were rapidly 
repeated, exciting the audience as with a touch of tragic. But the calm 
and steady manner of Mr. Rarey, as he watched the equine performance 
of the Highland fling, speedily dispelled all apprehensions for his safety. 
His complete success with this animal elicited great applause.” 


PLANNED A BOOK ON THE HORSE. 


Mr. Rarey planned an illustrated book on the horse, in four 
parts and seventy-three chapters, and in 1862 entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Pliny Miles to make the necessary research 
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and prepare the copy. A complete outline of the book, with Mr. 
Miles’ acknowledgment of receipt of the specifications, is among 
Mr. Rarey’s papers ; also several letters from Mr. Miles touching 
his progress in the work. 

Part I was to have been devoted to the natural history of 
the horse and other beasts of burden, together with mention of 
the horse in history, poetry, mythology and art; Part II, to a 
history and description of the different races and breeds of 
horses in all countries ; Part III, to horse taming, training, breed- 
ing and management, and Part IV, to a history of horse exhibi- 


The Mansion Built by John S. Rarey. 


tions, circuses and shows, ancient and modern, horse fairs and 
associations and a plan of an American Horse association. This 
last-named association.was to be national: in scope and was to 
hold meetings annually in different parts of the country, with 
premiums and prizes for the best specimens of horses exhibited, 
and prizes for the best essays on designated topics relating to 
the breeding, training and management of horses. A “Rarey 
medal,” provided each year by the interest on an investment by 
Mr. Rarey in government bonds, was to be one of the essay 
prizes. 
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Mr. Miles began his research in the Astor and other libra- 
ries of New York, but soon went to London, where the facilities 
for his work were better. On December 20, 1862, he wrote that 





Monument to John S. Rarey in Groveport Cemetery. 


the manuscript was nearly ready, but there is no further knowl- 
edge of it. Probably it was never sent; certainly it was never 
published. The only published work by Mr. Rarey was his little 
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book of instructions on horses which sold for $10. This book 
was pirated, so laden with trash as to be unrecognizable and 
sold to the great profit of the pirates, for $2.50. 

On the site of the house in which he was born, Mr. Rarey 
built a mansion where he entertained many a national celebrity, 
and made a home for his aged mother, to whom he showed the 
utmost devotion. By this time his health had begun to decline. 
His years abroad and at home had been strenuous. In the train- 
ing of horses his physical strength had been continuously taxed 
and his great popularity had forced upon him extraordinary 
social duties. In consequence, he suffered, in December, 1865, 
a stroke of paralysis, from which he never recovered. He spent 
the subsequent summer at White Sulphur Springs and returned 
to Groveport where he lived quietly, hoping to regain strength 
for another visit to Europe. Accompanied by his niece, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Williams, he went to Cleveland for a visit and, while 
there, died, October 4, 1866. The remains were brought to 
Groveport and at the Rarey mansion there, on the 7th, were held 
the funeral services which were attended by friends from all 
parts of the country. In accordance with his wish, the burial 
was made in the village cemetery beside the grave of his father. 

Cruiser survived his master and friend nine years, dying at 
the Rarey farm, July 6, 1875, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. Mr. Rarey, whose fame he had shared, amply provided in 
his will for the comfort and care of the noble animal that had 
shared his triumphs and had helped to impress upon the world 
the important lesson that kindness is power. 





EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XXV. Not  ¢ 7 Rauidodl OCTOBER, 1916. 


THE VANISHED BISHOPRIC—AN INTERESTING BIT 
OF OHIO HISTORY. 


“The Catholic Historical Review,” for July, contains for people of 
Ohio a vastly interesting paper, “A Vanished Bishopric of Ohio,” dealing 
with the French settlement at Scioto or Gallipolis on the Ohio River, and 
the proposition to establish thereat a Catholic bishopric some time about 
the year 1789, the year that Bishop John Carroll was appointed to the 
See of Baltimore, with jurisdiction over all the United States. It seems, 
according to the late Bishop Brute, that the See was actually established 
and the Abbe Boisnantier, a canon of St. Denys, Paris was chosen for 
the bishopric, though the appointment seems later to have been with- 
drawn and the projected diocese never became a reality, so that Bois- 
nantier never came to America. In 1790, however, the promoters of the 
Scioto Company, with headquarters in Paris, renewed their appeal to 
the Papal Nuncio at Paris, and asked for the election of a Benedictine 
monk of St. Maur, one Dom Didier, as Bishop of the Colony. Propa- 
ganda yielded to the wishes of the Scioto Company and on April 26, 
1790, appointed Didier — not Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic, as he wished, but 
Vicar-General “in spiritualibus” for the space of seven years. A copy 
of the Brief appointing Didier exists in the Catholic archives at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, and it makes clear that Didier’s juris- 
diction was to be confined to French settlers exclusively “on condition 
that the lands and place where they should found their lands and colony 
should not be within the diocese of any Bishop within the limits of the 
government and sway of the United States, which altogether lies under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop (John Carroll) lately appointed in Balti- 
more by the Apostolic See.” 

The territory beyond the Alleghanies was an obscure one, and in 
1790 it was not altogether certain whose was the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of this part of the United States. But it is certain that Propaganda 
intended that the new French colony would depend almost immediately 
upon the Bishop of Baltimore. Didier had already left Havre on May 
10, 1790, and was preparing to leave about the end of the. month for 
America. Bishop Carroll, in a letter dated September 3, 1791, speaks of 
“the arrival last year of a Benedictine monk, with a congregation on the 
banks of the Ohio.” 


(540) 
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The Scioto Colony was one of those dreams of empire and of a 
utopian paradise in the golden heart of America that characterized so 
many adventures just after the triumph of the American Revolution. 
Inspired by the example of Lafayette, Rochambeau, d’Estaing, Barnave 
and many other French noblemen in the War of Independence, as well as 
the alliance of the French with our Revolutionary forefathers, the atten- 
tion of the French was directed to’ the United States as a desirable home. 
Hence the formation of the Scioto Company with headquarters in Paris. 
M. du Val d’Espremesnil, one of the leaders of ‘the Company, succeeded 
in obtaining from the Ohio Land Company a vast territory of about three 
million acres, situated between the Ohio and Scioto rivers. Many French 
noblemen became shareholders in the new company, and in Paris “noth- 
ing was talked of in every social circle, but the paradise that was opened 
to Frenchmen in the western wilderness; the free and happy life to be 
led on the blissful banks of the Ohio.” 

D’Espremesnil was the heart of the company, and in his plans for 
this colony at Gallipolis, the settlement of which had been begun by the 
American promoters in preparation for the coming of the emigres, he 
determined to resurrect the spiritual and religious life of his nation that 
had been swallowed. up in the chaos of the French Revolution, which was 
then on the road towards its worst excesses. Hence the proposal of a 
new diocese and the application to the Papal Nuncio at Paris for a 
Bishop for the contemplated See of Scioto or Gallipolis. 

The first emigrants for this colonial dream of empire left Havre 
on May 26, 1790, numbering in all 139 persons. These were followed by 
many others, and during half of the year 1790 more than a thousand 
French colonists reached the. United States under the guidance of the 
Scioto Company. By December, 1790, most of them were gathered at 
Gallipolis and Marietta, a city planned by General Farnum in July, 1788, 
in honor of Marie Antoinette. 

But disaster awaited the luckless colonists. When these lands were 
sold to the Scioto Company, the Indians — Delawares, Shawnees, Miamis, 
and Wyandottes — were still in possession of them, and the Frenchmen 
soon saw that they could only keep the land they had bought by buying 
it a second time from the Indians themselves. The colonists appealed to 
the American Government, and General St. Clair, with 3,000 soldiers, 
was sent to expel the Indians. St. Clair’s expedition came to grief at 
Point Pleasant, one-half of his troops being killed and scalped, so that 
failure overtook the Colony of Scioto, and the colonists scattered, some 
to New Orleans, some to the North, some to St. Louis. Some found ref- 
uge in Virginia, and others, led by Marnesia, founded the settlement 
called Asylum, near Pittsburgh. There is a tradition of some of these 
Gallipolis. colonists in Maine and Father de Barth, who refused the See 
of Philadelphia in 1816, was the son of one of the colonists. It all reads 
very much like the tragedy of Grand Pre, as told by Longfellow in his 
“Evangeline,” save that the Indians took the place of the English; but 
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the dispersion of the colonists was much the same, and the flight from 
the terrors of the wilderness and the travels of many of them down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to asylum in St. Louis and New Orleans assuredly 
recall the story of Gabriel and his beautiful but hapless sweetheart. 

What became of Didier is not exactly known, but he seems to have 
deserted the small remnant of colonists who remained at Gallipolis and 
clung to their little white houses on the flat summit of the river bank 
and were found there as late as 1793 by Fathers Badin and Barrieres on 
their way to the Kentucky mission. It is surmised that he went to New 
Orleans in 1800, and he is supposed to have officiated as priest in St. 
Louis from 1793 to 1799. John Gilmary Shea says that he died in St. 
Louis. Of the Colony of Scioto the same historian says: “Left without 
a priest, the settlement at Gallipolis soon lost all coherence and dwindled 
away. Religion gradually faded out. Children were no longer baptized; 
they did not even ask Dr. Carroll to send them a priest. On Sundays 
instead of prayer and Catholic instructions, meetings were held where 
deism and infidelity were openly advocated. Such was the end of the 
Prefecture-Apostolic of the Scioto.” 

What became of the remnant of the colonists? Nothing is posi- 
tively known, but scattered through the southeastern counties of Ohio — 
in Perry, Athens and Muskingum, for instance—are many Protestant 
families with French names, now curiously metamorphosed in spelling 
from the original French form but still having the unmistakable French 
sound, who may be their descendants. 


REVIEWS. 


In “Toe Great RevIvVAL IN THE WeEst, 1795-1805,” Catharine C. 
Cleveland has made a valuable contribution to the history of the religious 
and social life of the pioneers. As a study of a marvelous psychological 
phenomena it is of intensely fascinating interest. It is the first scien- 
tific treatment of this great religious awakening upon which the student 
of history can place reliance. The author has evidently gone to the very 
source of things and made a personal examination of all the contem- 
porary records. The result is the very best, and the most informing 
history of this religious emotionalism that raged so furiously in the 
West during the period of which she writes. 

The same subject, in part, was written about by Richard M’ Nemar 
in his little book entitled “The Kentucky Revival, or A Short History 
of the Late Extraordinary Outpouring of the Spirit of God in the West- 
ern States of America,” and published at Cincinnati in 1807. M’ Nemar 
was a participant and a firm believer in the great religious agitation, and 
writes from the standpoint of one inspired. His work is of great value 
as a part of the historical res gestae. But the student of today requires 
more than mere testimony; he inquires, he analyzes, he deduces. This 
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is what is done thoroughly in the book before us. The result is that 
what was regarded by its devotees as emotionalism from a Divine source 
is easily accounted for on physiological and psychological grounds. The 
same extraordinary phenomena in different manifestations is recorded in 
all ages and doubtless will continue to occur as long as man has: mind, 
nerves and muscles. 

This work was accepted by the Department of History of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a doctoral discussion and it is well worthy of that 
honor and it will reflect honor upon that institution and the author alike. 

Published by the University of Chicago Press. Price $1.00 net, 
postage extra, weight Ilb. 2 oz. 


“THe MytHo.ocy or Att Races.” In thirteen volumes. Louis 
Herbert Gray, A. M., Ph. D., Editor. George Foot Moore, A. M., D. D., 
LL. D., Consulting Editor. Vol. X. North American. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 1916.” Price: Buckram, $6.00 per 
volume; half morocco, $8.00 per volume. 

This work of co-operative scholarship assembles, for the first time, 
in the English language the myth-lore of all the races of mankind. It 
is an unprecedented and monumental undertaking. To accomplish this 
has been summoned collabarators from the scholarship of the world. 
They are composed of learned specialists from the Universities of Copen- 
hagen and Princeton, Prague and Nebraska, Oxford and Cairo, Edin- 
burgh and Harvard, Tokyo and London, Finland and Pennsylvania. In 
addition the treasures of the great museums of the world have been 
ransacked for knowledge bearing upon the myths of mankind. The col- 
lections of Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Burma, the Smithsonian Institute, 
the British Museum, the Field Museum of Natural History of Chicago, 
the Peabody Museum in Cambridge and Salem, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, have all contributed their striking and rare objects 
for the illustration of this work. Everything that scholarship, investiga- 
tion and discovery has ever accomplished is here presented to the student 
of this great subject. It furnishes to the American library a collection 
of literature heretofore accessible only in the foreign languages. It is 
sincerely hoped that America will appreciate its greatness, place and use- 
fulness. 

The tenth volume is devoted to North American mythology and is 
by Professor Hartley Burr Alexander of the University of Nebraska. 
In this is a systematic arrangement of the ancient mythologies of the 
North American Indians. He has treated them in regional divisions: 
The Far North, The Forest Tribes, The Gulf Region, The Great Plains, 
Mountain and Desert, the Pueblo Dwellings. the Pacific Coast West and 
the Pacific Coast North. To this he has added instructive Notes and an 
elaborate Bibliography. 
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Otter, 293, 294, 295. 
Owl, 331, 332, 333, 334. 
Paroquet, 329. 
Porcupine, 312. 
Quail, 340. 
Rabbit, 317. 
Raccoon, 296, 297, 298, 299. 
Sand Hill Crane, 337. 
Songbird, 343. 
Squirrel, 318, 319, 320. 
Toad, 323. 
Turtle, 320, 321, 322. 
Wildcat, 311. 
Wild Duck, 338, 339. 
Facsimile Introductory 
Rarey, 492. 
Flint knives and graves, 390. 
Flint spear, 391. 
Gifts to Mr. Rarey, 510. 
Grave of President Hayes, 410. 


Note to 


Letter to 


found in 


Letter for 
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Illustrations — Concluded. 

Graves of Charles 
Rarey, 489. 

Great depository for cremated dead in 
Tremper Mound, 278. 

Hayes, Lucy Webb, 423. 

Hayes’ Memorial Building, 475. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 399. 

Hayes, Webb C., digging first earth 
for Mem., 477. 

Hayes, Webb C., 483. 

Intrusive burials at Tremper Mound, 
282. 

Lancastrian slate tablets, 383, 385. 

Leech, John, Letter to Rarey, 528. 

Lord Dufferin’s letter to Rarey, 507. 

Lord Palmerston’s letter to Rarey, 
507. 

Mansion built by J. S. Rarey, 537. 

Marquis of Stafford’s letter to Rarey, 
528. 

Medals presented to Mr. Rarey, 524. 

Mica effigy of bear, 388. 

Overmeyer, A. W., 460. 

Paint Cup, 379. 

Pierced tablets, 380, 381, 382, 386. 

Plain Platform, Effigy pipes found in 
Tremper Mound, 344, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 319, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355. 

Plan of Tremper Mound, 271. 

Pomerene, Atlee, 455. 

Rarey, John S., and Cruiser, 485. 

Rarey’s birthplace, 490. 

Rarey’s Monument in 
Cemetery, 538. 

Reelshaped ornaments, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373. . 

Rotunda to Hayes’ Mem., 416. 

Section of Tremper Mound, 273. 

Spiegel Grove, 409. 

Stone ear ornaments, 375. 

Stone plate, 378. 

Topographic Map of Tremper Mound, 
269. 

Tremper Mound, as 
Whittlesey, 266. 

Tubular pipes from Tremper Mound, 
361, 363. 

Unused burial 
Mound, 279. 

West Library Room, Hayes Mem., 
472. 

Williams, Chas. R., 440. 

Willis, Frank B., 412. 

Woven fabrics from Tremper Mound, 
394, 395. 

Wright, G. F., 431. 


and Margaret 


Groveport 


drawn by 


depository, Tremper 
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Indiana Territory organized, 215. 
Indians, Cherokees, 111. 
Education among, 28, 93, 107, 105, 118, 
Essay on stealing, 110. 
“Forks of Scioto” at, 217. 
Harrison’s Treaty with, 218. 
Johnson’s Academy for, 88. 
Marietta, at, 211. 
Names of, 96. 
Oratory among, 110. 
Pontiac’s Revolt, 138. 
Reservation at Fremont, 433. 
Tribes at Choctaw Academy, 95. 
Wars with in 1790, 213. 
Wyandots, 211, 217. 
Individualism, source of peace, 165. 


j. 


Jackson, Andrew, 401. 

Jackson County, 27. 

Jefferson County, 50. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 192. 

Jesuits, in Ohio, 183. 

Johnson, Richard M., 90. 

Judiciary, in N. W. Territory, 211. 


K. 
Kentucky — 
Academies, female in, 2, 3, 8, 38. 
Education, early in, 38. 
Johnson’s Choctaw Academy in, 89. 
Pioneer schools in, 37. 
Kindergarten established, 33. 
King, Rufus, 65, 91. 
Kingfisher, Effigy pipe of, 340. 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, 187. 


L. 
LaFayette, General, 
Tenn., 8 
Lancaster, Academy at, 126. 
Temporary capital at, 226. 
Land Ordinance of 1784, 65. 
Land Ordinance of 1785, 65. 
Lands, confiscated from Tories, 69. 
Granted to Transylvania University, 
69. 
Morrill Act grants for education, 70. 
“Swamp,” 70. 
Why sold, 64. 
La Salle, 137. 
Lansing, Robert, 457. 
Lebanon, early account of, 235. 
First schools in, 39. 
Pioneer school buildings at, 47. 
Leech, John, Famous Illustrator, 528. 


visits Nashville, 
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Legislature, Northwest Territory of, 214. 
Lesneur, Charles A., 34. 
Lewis, Joseph T., 86. 
Lewis, Samuel, 71, 73. 
Biography of, 74. 
Common Schools, on, 81. 
Educational work of, 84. 
First Ohio School Superintendent, 
44, 50. 
Little material on, 73. 
Sketches of, 74. 
Religious tenets of, 75, 
Libraries, early, 34. 
“Paddy’s Run,” 249. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 401. 
Losantiville, 212. 
Loyal Legion, President Hayes member 
of, 463, 
Lutherans, first in Pittsburg, 177. 
Miami Valley, in, 243. 
Muskingum Valley, in, 188. 


M. 


Macluré, William, 30. 
Madison, James, 64. 
Manchester, settlement of, 213. 
Mann, Horace, 78. 
Manufacturers, encouragement of, 145. 
Marietta, Early churches in, 186. 
First school in, 38, 
Indians at, 211. 
Muskingum Academy, 129. 
Settlement of, 211. 
St. Clair arrives at, 211. 
Massie, Nathaniel, 217. 
Chillicothe located by, 213. 
Matthews, Stanley, 473. 
Mayo, A. D., 118. . 
McArthur, Duncan, 217. 
McGuffey, Wm. H., 17. 
McKinley, Wm., 157. 
McMillan, William, Territorial delegate, 
215. 
McPherson, Gen., Reference to, 415. 
Mealing stones, 392. 
Meek, Basil, Address, Hayes’ Mem, Ded., 
at, 470. 
Memorials, Types and care of, 401. 
Methodists, College founded by, 54, 55. 
Early itinerant, 189. 
McKendree, Bishop, 244. 
Miami Valley, in, 236, 243. 
Pittsburg in, 177. 
Miami County, Lancastrian school in, 
235. 
Miami River, Area of valley of, 234. 
Early churches of, 235, 238. 
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Miami Rivers, Symmes Purchase on, 312. 
Miami Valley, Bibliography of early 
churches in, 257. 
Churches in, 234. 
Early ministers in, 254. 
Mica, objects made of, found in Mounds, 
267, 280, 388. 
Michaux, F. A., Kentucky education, on, 
38. 
Militia, creation of, 211. 
Ministers, Asbury, Bishop, 237. 
Bishop, Robert H., 255. 
Cartwright, Peter, 55. 
Catholic, 180. 
Clark, John, 54. 
Collins, John, 256, 
Corbly, John, 54. 
Craighead, Thos., 54. 
Dunlevy, John, 245. 
Early, 189, 204, 208, 254. 
Episcopalian, 177. 
Fenwick, Bishop, 50, 189. 
Flint, Timothy, 207. 
Gard, Stephen, 236, 254. 
Holley, Horace, 53. 
Hughes, James, 255. 
Kemper, James, 254. 
Kobber, John, 236, 256. 
Lutheran, 186. 
Marietta pioneer, 187. 
McCormick, Francis, 2656. 
McCrady, James, 243. 
McNemar, Richard, 245, 247. 
Methodist, 178. 
Moore, James, 53. 
Moravian, 185. 
Porter, Alex., 249. 
Presbyterians, in Pittsburgh, 175, 176. 
Presbyterians, noted, 54. 
Smith, Joseph, 54. 
Stone, Barton K., 245. 
Kice, David, 236. 
United Presbyterian, 179. 
Wilson, Joshua, 207. 
Mink, Effigy pipe of, 316. 
Missionary Societies, 181. 
Moravians, Historical material concern- 
ing, 159. 
Muskingum valley in, 184. 
Settlement of, 28. 
Morgan county, Women submit suffrage 
petitions 1837, 169. 
Morrill Act, 70. 
Mound Builders, 
285. 
Artifacts buried with dead, 275. 
Communal burials of, 277. 


Art development of, 
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Mound Builders — Concluded. Negroes, Enfranchisement of, 167. 
Communistic life of, 396. New Harmony, Educational influence, 35. 


Cremation among, 273, 277. 
Culture of, 362, 396. 


Noted scholars at, 34. 
-pettlement at, 30. 


Food of, 296, 299, 316. Newspapers, Advertising in Early, 201. 


Hopewell culture of, 268, 285. 

Individualistic groups of, 396. 

Intrusive burials of, 282, 

Loot taken by, 371. 

Masonry of, 280. 

Ornaments of, 306, 309. 

Sacred fire of, 281. 

Sacred mound of, 274. 

Textiles of, 393. 

Versatility of Tremper Group, 397. 
Mound City, 286. 

Culture of builders, 287. 

New Light on culture of, 397. 
Mounds (See Mound City and Tremper 

Mound.) 

Adena, 362. 

Age of, 260. 

Built near springs, 264. 

Burial modes found in, 277. 

Cincinnati in, 260. 

Effigy, 267. 

Effigy pipes in, 289. 

Fire evidences in, 288. 

Fire places found, 281. 

Gartner village, 297. 

Poem on, 232. 

Post moles of, 273. 

Relics from, in Salisbury Museum, 

158. 

Seip, 278, 

Stone graves found in, 282. 

Tapir, The, 267. 


“Chillicothe Supporter,” 143. 

“Cincinnati Enquirer,” 147. 

“Cincinnati Gazette,” 142. 

Collection of files of, 160. 

Contents of early, 195, 

Early, in Virginia, 190, 194. 

tarly in West Virginia, 193. 

Early press service for, 196. 

Extracts from early, 196. 

First, west of Alleghenies, 206. 

Flint’s “Western Monthly Review,” 
10. 

Gallagher, William Davis, 207. 

Governor Berkeley on, 190. 

“Inquisitor and Cincinnati Adver- 
tiser,” 141. 

Jefferson interested in, 192. 

“Kentucky Gazette,” 37. 

“Maryland Gasette,” 191. 

Mechanical appearance of, 192. 

Ohio, in 1824, 206. 

“Ohio State Journal,’ 147. 

“Pandect,” 207. 

Political write-up in early, 198, 199, 

Religious, 206. 

“Supporter, The,’ 234. 

United States, 1826, 206. 

“Virginia Gazette,”’ 191. 

“Western Christian Advocate,” 209. 

“Western Luminary,” 206. 

“Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette,” 
5, 200. 


Used in constructing first Ohio state Noble County, First Catholic church in, 


house, 232. 


189. 


Mountain Lion, Effigy pipes of, 307. Northwest Territory, Capitals, 212, 215. 


Mount Vernon, 401. 
Music, “‘Rarey Waltz,” 490. 
Muskingum Academy, 129. 
Muskingum Valley — 
Catholics in, 189. 
Early religious monuments in, 183. 
Lutherans in, 188, 
Methodist itinerants, 189. 
Moravians in, 184. 


Congressional Delegates of, 215. 
Effect of Jay’s Treaty on, 214. 
First judges of, 211. 

First Legislative Council of, 214. 
First Legislature of, 215. 
Organization of, 210. 

Population of, 214. 


O. 


Nationalites in, 183. O’Bannon, John, 217. 
Presbyterians in, 187. Ohio Canals, 141. 


Quakers in, 188. 


N 


Ohio Company, 186. 
Educational -land grarits for, 67. 
Organization of, 65. 


National Road, An Ohio sectional line, Ohio Company’s Purchase, 210. 
168. Ohio History Teachers’ Assn., Proceed- 





Neef, Joseph, 30. 


ings of, 135. 
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Ohio, Becomes state, 68, 217. 

* Capital of, 219. 

“College of Teachers,” 82. 

Commission to locate capital ap- 
pointed, 219. 

Cosmopolitanism of, 118. 

Early educators of, 71. 

Educational growth in, 118. 

Educational land grants in, 68. 

Educational legislation in, 82. 

Enabling Act for Admission, 216. 

Fight for admission, 216. 

First Academy in, 129. 

First religious service in, 184, 

First school in, 38. 

Geography of, 136. 

History of, merged into national his- 
tory, 146. 

Location of capital of, 210, 

Nat. phase of history of in 18th cent., 
136. 

Relations to French and Indian War, 
137. 

Relation to national history, 135, 140. 

Relation to Revolutionary War, 138. 

Social struggles in, 149. 

Source book of history of, 135. 

Towns, rivals for capital of, 219, 221. 

Ohio river, discovery of, 136. 

Ohio Valley, Cosmopolitanism of, 139. 
Denominational colleges in, 52. 
Early religious development in, 157. 
Early religious literature of, 203. 
Education, higher, of women, in, 1. 
English in, 137. 

European settlements in, 23. 

First school in, 37. 

Land grants for education in, 59, 70. 
Pioneer schools in, 36, 37. 

Puritans in, 36. 

Racial elements in, 36. 

School at Harrodsburg, 37. 
Scotch-Irish in, 37. 

Ohio Valley Hist. Ass’n. 

Addresses at, 1, 23, 36, 52, 59, 71, 88, 
118. 

Business meeting of, 259. 

Elson’s address, 161. 

Organization of, 162. 

Proceee*ngs of, 157. 

Wright's address, 157. 

Opossum, prevalence of, 314. 

Ordinance of 1784, 65. 

Ordinance of 1787, 139, 186. 

Provisions of, 211, 216. 

Otter, Scioto Valley, found in, 296. 

Used as food, 297. 
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Overmyer, A. W., Hayes Mem. Ded., at, 
460. 
Owen, Robert, Character of, 35. 
Communistic ideas of, 30. 
Owen, Senator, Indian ancestors of, 111. 
Owls, Effigy pipes of, 332. 
Oxford, College for women, 17. 
Early account of, 235. 
Female academy at, 17. 


P. 


Paddy’s Run church, 248. 

Prominent men educated at, 25. 
Paddy’s Run, settlement of, 25. 
Palestine, John S. Rarey Visits, 522. 
Panic 1819, 144. 

Panic 1873, 447. 

Paper Mills, Early, 206. 

Paper, scarcity of, 206. 

Paroquet, formerly in Ohio, 329. 

Patriotism, definition of, 162. 

Patterson, Robert, 212. 

Peabody Museum, 159. 

Peace, American devoted to, 165. 

Pearls, imitation from mica, 388. 

Used for eyes in effigy pipes, 330, 332, 

340. 

Pendleton, Geo. N., 445. 

Civil service on, 149. 

Pennsylvania, Education encouraged in, 

62. 

Washington Female Seminary in, 20. 
Pestalozzi, Methods of, 9, 30. 
Pestalozzianism, spread of in Ohio Val- 

ley, 35. 

Poetry — 

Ditty Dedicated to Rarey, 527. 

Mound, on a, 232. 

Rarey, The Equine King, 500. 

Sonnet to J. S. Rarey, 499. 

Political campaigns, 1896, 151. 

Political Parties, 149. 

Politics, early newspapers, 198, 199. 

Pomerene, Atlee, address at Hayes’ Mem. 
Ded., 455. 

Hayes Mem. Ded. at, 430. 

Porcupine, Found in Ohio, 312. 

Pottery, pre-historic, 392. 

Pickering, Timothy, 64. 

Pioneers, College graduates among, 37. 
Schools among, 37, 45. 

Pipes, ancient sculptures of, 291. 
Broken, found in Mound City, 286. 
Broken, found in Tremper Mound, 

289. 
Clay for, 26 
Decorated platform, 359. 








Pipes — Concluded. 

Effigy, 285, 287, 289, 303, 342. 

Material in, 290. 

Modified tube pipe, 362. 

Mound City, found in, 286. 

Otter effigy, 292. 

Platform, 285, 343. 

Raccoon effigy, 296. 

Shape of platform, 344, 360. 

Tremper Mound, in, 275, 285, 288. 

Tubular, 285, 360. 

Two stemmed, 349. 

Pipestone, 289, 
Churches’ analysis, 290. 
Colors of. (See Effigy Pipes.) (Plat- 
form Pipes.) 292, 294, 205. 

Composition of, 290. 

Ear ornaments of, 375. 

Orton’s analysis of, 291. 

Red, 352. 

Withrow’s analysis of, 291. 
Pittsburg, Baptists in, 179. 

Early description of, 176. 

Early religious movements in, 174. 

Episcopal Church in, 177. 

Lutherans in, 177, 

Methodism in, 177. 

Roman Catholics in, 180, 

United Presbyterian Church, 178. 
Preble County, pioneer church, 249. 
Presbyterians — 

Cincinnati, in, 236. 

Colleges founded by, 52. 

Early Church, Trial of, 245. 

Educational control by, 55. 

First preachers of, 255. 

Indian missionaries among, 89. 

Miami Valley, in, 243. 

Muskingum Valley, in, 187. 

New Jersey, 252. 

Ohio Presbytery formed, 175. 

Pittsburg, in, 174. 

Redstone Presbytery, 175. 




























First in Virginia, 190. 
Opposition to, 191. 
Puritans, Element of, in Ohio, 36, 
Putnam, Rufus, 211. 
Pytchlynn, Peter H., 115. 


Q. 

Quakers, Education among, 62. 
Miami Valley, in, 188. 
Muskingum Valley, in, 188. 

Quail, Effigy pipe of, 339. 

Quartz, Artifacts of, 376. 

Quebec Act, 138, 
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Printing press, First in America, 191, 205. 












R. 


Rabbit, Effigy pipes of, 317. 
Raccoon, Effigy pipes of, 296. 


Used as food, 299. 


Races, basis for patriotism, 163. 
Raffinesque, Constantine S., 34. 
Railroads, Newspaper comment on early, 


198. 


Rarey, John S.— 


Alexander von Humboldt pays tribute 
to, 516. 

American tour of, 527. 

Article on, 487. 

Book planned on methods of horse- 
taming, 536. 

Boston, in, 532. 

Chicago and Philadelphia Exhibitions 
of, 530. 

Columbus, Ohio, Exhibition of, 535. 

Continental Triumphs of, 514. 

“Cruiser” tamed by, 496. 

Death of, 539. 

Early interest in animals, 490. 

Early life and career of, 487. 
English experiences of, 509. 
European trip of, 491. 

Exhibition of horse-taming, 512. 
Exhibits with Edwin Forest, 535. 
Family of, 488. 

Gives method to army, 533. 

Guesses as to his methods, 505. 
Guest of Queen Victoria, 491. 
Hepworth, E. H., Letter to, 530. 
Honors conferred on, in England, 508. 
Horse-taming experiences of, 518. 
Lectures given by, 521. 

Meaning of, 500. 

Medals presentetl to, 524. 

Methods of taming, 495, 508. 

New York Exhibitions of, 531. 
Noted Americans honor, 533. 
Parents of, 489. 

Partnership formed with Mr. Good- 
enough, 505. 

Personal appearance of, 521. 

Personal risks taken in horse-taming, 
513. 

Poem indited to, 500. 

Praise bestowed on, by intellectuals, 
529. 

Public Exhibitions of, 491. 

Returns to America, 523. 

Royalty interested in, 494. 

Second visit to England, 518. 

Sonnet written to, 499. 

Vicious horses mastered by, 494. 
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Rarey, John S.— Concluded. 
Visits Duke of Athole, 520. 
Visits Orient, 521. 
Visits St. Petersburg, 517. 
Redstone Baptist Association, 179. 
Reformed Church, Miami Valley, in, 
243. 
Refugee Lands, 230. 
Religion, Basis for patriotism, 163. 
Contribution to history of, in Ohio, 
209. 
Controversies on, 207. 
Cosmopolitan, in Ohio, 205. 
Early Ohio Valley literature of, 203. 
Freedom of, in colonies, 183. 
Great Western Revival of, 542. 
Institutions for, in Ohio Valley, 209. 
Kentucky Revival, The, 542. 
New Light Revival, 243. 
Organic guarantee of, 186. 
Revolutionary War — 
Newspaper description of battle, 202. 
Ohio, in, 138. 
Rivers — 
Olentangy, 217. 
Scioto, 217. 
Whetstone, 217. 
Rocks — 
Ohio black shale, 265. 
Pipestone clay, 265. 
Roman Catholics, Pittsburg, in, 174. 
Ross County, Erection of, 213. 
Mound City Group of, 283, 286. 


S. 


Sand-hill crane, Effigy pipes of, 336. 
Sandusky County, Historic events in, 414. 
Say, Thomas, 3. ~ 
Schools. (See Academies.) 
ers.) 

Agriculture taught in, 104. 

Cincinnati, pioneer in, 39. 

Common, 81. 

Curricula in, 82. 

Discipline in, 106. 

Early laws for, 43. 

Essentials for good, 81. 

Etiquette in, 100. 

Examinations in, 128. 

First, on Ohio, 45. 

First State Superintendent in Ohio, 

of, 44, 82. 

Free public, 43. 

Governor Berkeley on, 190. 

Graded, established, 45. 

Harrodsburg, at, 37. 


(See Teach- 
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Schools — Concluded. 
Historic, 60. 
Indian Essay, 111. 
Industrial training in, 101. 
Institute of Education, 130. 
Johnson Choctaw Academy, 88. 
Lancastrian, 40, 235. 
Land grants for, 84. 
Land reservations for, 69. 
Latin grammar, 125. 
Lewis, estimate of, for people, 82. 
Martineau, Harriet, on, 44. 
Ohio’s first, 38. 
Owenite, 30. 
Pestalozzian, established, 31. 
Planting of, 37. 
Public, originate, 41. 
Secondary, 119. 
Self-government in, 100. 
State legislation for, 82. 
Status of, in Ohio, 1837, 45. 
Subscription, 42. 
Taxes levied for, 84. 
Texts used in, 97. 
Welsh, 25, 26, 27. 
West Virginia pioneer, 38. 
School lands, Management of, 69. 
Selling of, 69. 
Schools, pioneer, 25, 26, 36, 40. 
Buildings for, 27. 
Contracts with teachers, 42. 
Discipline in, 40. 
School-house, 45. 
Scioto Company, 67, 541.. 
Scioto County, Geology of, 264. 
Topography of, 264. 
Scioto, “Forks” of, 217. 
Franklin proposes settlement on, 187. 
Scioto Valley, Gray wolf in, 301. 
Mounds in, 263. 
Otter found in, 296. 
Scotch-Irish, Element of, in Ohio, 3, 6. 
Teachers, 49. 
Secondary education — 
Ohio’s position in 1840, 125. 
Stages in, 119. 
Stowe’s report on, to Ohio Legisla- 
ture, 132. 
Western Reserve Teachers’ Seminary, 
132. 
Secondary schools, List of, in Ohio pre- 
vious to 1840, 120. 
Private academies, 132. 
Sources of, 119. 
Section 16, 66. 
Seminaries, Theological, 55. 
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Seven Ranges, Squatters driven from, 
185. 
Shakers, 243. 
Growth of, 246. 
Union Village, at, 246. 
Slate, Artifacts of, 383-385. 


Slavery, Advertisements for runaways, 
197. 
Baptist Church, on, 180. 
Exodus from South to Uhio, on ac- 
count of, 249. 
Welsh opposition to, 27. 
Smith, John, U. S. Senator from Ohio, 
236. 
Smithsdnian Institution, 
35. 
Work of, 159. 

Social service, Ohio’s part in, 149. 
Society Explores Tremper Mound, 270. 
Hayes’ Mem. dedicated by, 401. 

Interested in grave of Gen. Harrison, 
160. 
President Hayes’ connection with, 417. 
Proceedings of, at Hayes’ Mem. Ded., 
431. 
Tremper Mound secured by, 265. 
Work of, 158. 
S. P. C. A., Rarey honored by, 524. 
Spanish-American War, First American 
soldier to fall, 415. 
Spiegel Grove donated to Society, 160, 
401. 
Harrison Trail through, 432. 
Legislative appropriations for, 433. 
Memorials, 401, 433. 
Terms under which presented to 
Society, 433. 
Spotswood, Gov., Western trip of, 137. 
Squatters, 139, 185. 
Squier and Davis, Mound City explored 
by, 397. 
Mound No. 8 explored by, 286. 
Otter effigy pipe found by, 296. 
Tremper Mound described by, 266. 
Squirrel, Effigy pipes of, 319. 
State House, First in Columbus, 232. 
Inscription over door of, 282. 
St. Clair, Arthur — 
Address of, at Constitutional Con- 
vention, 216. 
Names Cincinnati, 213. 
Removed as Governor, 216. 
Selected Governor of N. W. Ter., 211. 
St. Clairsville Female Academy, 128. 
Steubenville, Female Seminary at, 13. 
Stone, Barton, 92. 


Beginnings of, 
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Suffrage, Age for, in Constitution of 
1851, 169. 
Negro, 167. 
Northwest Territory in, 214. 
Petitions for equal, 168. 
Woman’s, Constitutional Conventions 
in, 166, 167, 170. 
Defeat of, in 1912, 174. 
Discussion in Con. Con., 1873, 172. 
Movement to permit decision of, 
to rest with women, 171. 
Sullivant, Lucas, 217. 
Franklinton laid out by, 218. 
Associations for promoting, 182. 
Sunday Schools, Early, 25. 
First in Ohio, 187. 
Welsh interest in, 28, 
Susquehanna Land Company, 62. 
Swiss, Patriotism of, 163. 
Symmes, John C., 67. 
Purchases land, 212. 


T. 
Tariff, 143. 
Taverns, Rarey’s, Groveport, 489. 
Teachers, 36. 
Adams County, pioneer, 49. 
Burns, J. J., on, 48. 
College of, 43. 
Dunlevy, John, 39, 
Filson, John, 37. 
McKinney, John, 37. 
New England, 48. 
Ohio history, hold meeting, 157. 
Organizations of, 43. 
Salaries paid, 44. 
Scotch-Irish, 49. 
Teachers, Pioneer, 50. 
Adams County, 49. 
Character of, 47. 
Compensation of, 39, 41. 
Fearon on, 39. 
Harrison, Edmund, 40. 
McMullin, Capt. John, 40. 
Reiley, John, 39. 
Tecumseh, Death of, 90. 
Temperance, 176. 
Tennessee — 
Clarksville Female Academy in, 20, 21. 
Nashville Female Academy in, 6. 
Textiles, Mound builders’, 393. 
Thames, Battle of, 90. 
Thompson, Dr. W. O., Address O. YV. 
Historical Association, 157. 
Thurman, Allen G., 445. 
Tiffin, Edward, 215. 
Toad, Effigy pipes of, 323. 
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Traditions, Value of, 163. 
Transylvania Land Company, 92. 
Tremper Mound, Advantage of communal 
burials, 279. 
Animal sculptures, 291. 
Artifacts in, like Mound City arti- 
facts, 301. 
Art type found in, 285. 
Boat stones from, 365. 
Caches, 275, 284. 
Ceremonial observances of, 397. 
Compartments of, 274. 
Composition of pipestone from, 290. 
Cone-shaped objects found in, 376. 
Copper cones found, 367. 
Copper ear ornaments at, 374. 
Crematories in, 274, 280. 
Culture of, 396. 
Disposition of artifacts, 282. 
Effigy pipes found in, 289, 292-342. 
Beaver, 314. 
Birds, 324. 
Black Bear, 304. 
Bluejay, 340. 
Crow, 342. 
Deer, 315. 
Eagle, 324. 
Gray Wolf, 299. 
Gray Fox, 302. 
Great Blue Heron, 335. 
Hawk, 326. 
Indian Dog, 303. 
Kingfisher, 340. 
Mink, 316. 
Mountain Lion, 307. 
Opossum, 313. 
Otter, 292. 
Owl, 330. 
Paroquet, 329. 
Porcupine, 309. 
Quail, 339. 
Rabbit, 317. 
Raccoon, 296. 
Sand-hill Crane, 336. 
Songbird, 342. 
Squirrel, 318. 
Toad, 323. 
Turtle, 320. 
Wildcat, 309. 
Wild Duck, 338. 
Exploration of, 270. 
Flint objects found in, 390. 
Galena crystals found at, 388. 
Historical data of, 265. 
Intrusive burials, 281. 
Location of, 263. 
Masonry found at, 280. 
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Tremper Mound — Concluded. 
Materials found in, 276. 
Mealing stones found in, 392. 
Mica objects found in, 388. 
Miscellaneous artifacts in, 365. 
Paint cup in, 379. 
Pipes found in, 285. 
Plain platform pipes, 343. 
Pottery found in, 392. 
Reel-shaped ornaments, 368. 
Sacred spot to Mound builders, 274, 
Shape of, 268. 
Site of, 263. 
Squier and Davis describe, 266. 
Stone ear ornaments in, 375.« 
Stone plate found in, 378. 
Tablets, pierced, found in, 380, 
Textiles, found in, 393. 
Tubular pipes in, 360. 
Versatility of builders, 398. 
Whittlesey’s drawing of, 266. 
Wood objects found, 274, 393. 
Work room of, 276. 

Troost, Dr. Gerard, 34. 

Tupper, Major Anselm, Pioneer school- 

master, 38. 
Turtle, Effigy pipes of, 320. 
Type-foundry, First in Ohio, 206. 


U. 


Union Village, 246. 

United Brethren, 243. 

United Presbyterians, 247. 

United States — 
Confederate Government of, 64. 
Permanency of, 165. 

United States Senators, 155. 

Urbana, 235. 


V. 

Vandeberg, Henry, 215. 
Veto, St. Clair freely uses, 215. 
Victoria, Queen, Interest in Rarey’s 

horse-taming feats, 499. 
Virginias, Early signs of disruption of, 

200. 

Early newspapers in, 190. 

Printing Press, first in, 190. 
Virginia Military District — 

First settlement of, 213. 

Survey of lands in, 217. 


W. 
Washington, George, 64, 65, 401. 
Washington County, 211. 
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Welsh, 248. 
Church fidelity of, 28. 
Educational Influence of, 25. 
Gallia County settlement of, 27, 
Jackson County settlement of, 27. 
Licking County settlement of, 26. 
Settlements of in Ohio, 25. 


Western Reserve Historical Society, 159. 
West Virginia Early Newspapers, 193, 
194, 195. 
Pioneer Schools, 38. 
Wheeling, Lancastrian School at, 41. 
White, Andrew D., 457. 
Whitely, Colonel, 90. 
Whitewater Congregational 
248. 


Wild Duck Effigy pipes of, 338. 

Willis, Governor Frank B., 411, 412, 480. 

Woodward, William, 79. 

Wolf, Gray, abundance of, 301. 

Woman’s Suffrage, 151. 
Toledo Association of, 173. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
presents portrait of Lucy Webb Hayes 
to the White House, 423, 


Church at, 
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Women, Higher education of in Ohio 
Valley, 1. 
Worthington, applicant for state Capital, 
224. 
Worthington, Thomas — 
Internal: Improvements, on, 140. 
Protection, on, 143. 
Wright, G. Frederick — 
Address, Ohio Valley Historical As- 
sociation, 157. 
Hayes Memorial 
ducted by, 406. 
Wyoming Valley, 62. 


Dedication con- 


X. 
Xenia, Early account of, 235. 


+P 
Youngstown, Pioneer School near, 42. 


Zz. 
Zanesville, Legislature convenes at, 220. 
Pioneer schools at, 46. 
Zeisberger, David, 28, 184. 
Zoar, settlement 01, 29. 





